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PREFACE 


The Library has long been the depository and supplier of many types of 
historical records. Now the history of the Library itself will be told. 
This project began as a short chronology, perhaps enough to fill a poster, 
in connection with Newark Public Library's 90th anniversary. 

Wishing to begin at the beginning, this researcher attempted an investigation 
into the early years of the institution. The wealth of fascinating information 
revealed by this search was too good not to share with other librarians and the 
public who use the Library. 

— This history will show how the Newark Public Library developed out of earlier 
book-sharing associations in the city, how it took roots and gained acceptance 
as a needed facility, how its services were enlarged and specialized into many 
departments, and how the work of each department was influenced by changes in 
the city, the state, the nation, and the world. e" 

This book is a condensation, cambination, and continuation of two previous 
, and Fifty Years, 
à chronology of the Library for the years 1666-1939, written by Beatrice Winser, 


works: Julia Sabine's Antecedents of the Newark Public Libra 





Julia Sabine, and others. In addition to these chronicles , information was 
gleaned from a variety of sources in the Library's archives: house organs and 
other publications of the institution itself, newspaper and magazine articles about 
the Library, the Annual Reports written by the Library Director for pres entation 

to the Board of Trustees, and the Annual and Monthly Reports of each of the 
Departments and Divisions. Fram these sources, those items have been selected 


which record major events in the life of the institution and significant trends 
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in its work. The selection and arrangement of these itens, within a 
chronological framework, have been determined solely by the author. The 
grouping together of seemingly unrelated events is intended to show 
simultaneous developments taking place in various departments and parts 
of the Library system. The progress of the Library is presented as the 
sum of these developments. 

For allowing the author access to reports and materials not in the 
regular collections, a debt of gratitude is owed to many individuals: 
William Urban, Library Director, and the following Department Heads: 
Charles F. Cummings, New Jersey Reference; John R, Abram, Lending and 
Reference; Maria Teresa Braga, Children's and Schools; Walter Pezda, Branch 


and Extension; Emma Alexander and later Bruce Ford, Catalog; William J. Dane, 


| Art and Music; Helen Camparo, Registration; James Zimmermann; S LOPURpDICE 


Laboratory, Leslie Rupprecht, Business Library; and Lawrence Schwartz, City 
Hall Library. Also Mary Hill, Lucille Giordano, and Joanne Tricarico of the 
General Administration Office, and Barbara Smith Irwin and Don C. Skemer of 


the New Jersey Historical Society Library. 


These people, their predecessors, and a host of other librarians and their 


assistants, have all contributed to the story which unfolds on the following 
pages. 
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CHAPTER 1 
LITERARY TOWN 


Reading and learning have always been important to the people of Newark, 
New Jersey. In 1666, Robert Treat led a group of dissatisfied Puritans from 
Milford, Connecticut to a riverside site near Elizabet Itown, New Jersey, to 
form a new town. This was probably the very last attempt to establish a 
pure New England theocracy. Several months later, the group was joined by 
the Reverend Abraham Pierson and his congregants, who comprised nearly the 


entire population of Branford, Connecticut. The signatures on the agreements 


drawn up by the Branford and Milford groups show a high degree of literacy 


among these men. Rev. Pierson, a man of great piety and learning, had brought 
with him his personal library of over four hundred books, one of the largest 
such collections in the New Jersey Colony. Tradition from the period suggests 
that Rev. Pierson, like other ministers of his time, lent his books to lay 
members of his congregation for their educational and spiritual advancement. 
Ihree years after the city was founded, Pierson's son, also Rev. Abraham, came 
to assist his father, and eventually assumed leadership of the congregation. 
We have every reason to believe that the younger Rev. Pierson continued the 
practice of lending books, thereby maintaining the first public library in the 
City. 

Historical sources give evidence of the high regard which these men had 


for education. As early as 1676 the Town Records tell of the agreement between 
the "Town's men" and the "School Master" for the teaching of the three R's to 
"the children and servants of those who have subscribed." John Catlin was Newark's 
first schoolmaster, and his salary was paid by the parents, guardians, or employers 
of his students. 

Literacy was also a requirement for full citizenship in the cammmity. At 
the Town Meeting of May 23, 1671, a certain Richard --- was admitted as a freeholder 
on the condition that he promise to learn to read. The realization that the 
second generation would one day assume leadership of the town was another 
incentive for setting up an educational system. In 1693, the Province of East 
New Jersey had passed an act for the establishment of schools, granting towns the power 
to regulate rates for support of schoolmasters, and in 1695 an act providing for 
the building of schoolhouses was passed. However, in 1702 the Proprietors of the 
Colony surrendered their rights to the English Crown, and New Jersey became a 
Royal Province. With this shift in government, laws relating to religion and 
education became stricter, and these early attempts to establish public schools 
were abandoned. Education in New Jersey, as in the other colonies and in England 
itself, was comprised entirely of private schools, open to those able and willing 
to pay. 

In such schools Newark was not lacking. The most famous of Newark's early 
schools was the Newark Academy, which was in operation by 1774. This school, 
on today's Broad Street at Washington Park, offered a classical education to 
day and boarding students of both sexes. It continued in operation until the 
American Revolution, when its principal, a Mr. Haddon, was forced to flee to 
New York. Other teachers found it impossible to carry on the activities of the 
school in the midst of hostilities. Abandoned by its students, the building 


was used as a barracks and hospital until it was burned by the British in 1780. 
In 1/93, the school was re-established in a new three-story building on the site 
of today's Broad and Academy Streets. It catered to the sons of the prosperous, 
and after 1802 accepted girls as well. By 1804 Newark had at least three other 
private schools, and the 1815 Town Meeting began allocating money for the 
schooling of the poor. 

During the eighteenth century, Newark's reputation as a college town became 
known. In 1736 the Reverend Aaron Burr, whose son Aaron would later become 
Vice President of the United States, came to Newark from Hanover, New Jersey, 
to assume leadership of the First Church, which had shifted from Puritanism to 
Presbyterianism. An alumnus of Yale University, Rev. Burr soon established a 
classical school in Newark for those who desired higher learning, especially 
in preparation for the ministry. Meanwhile, in 1746 another Presbyterian 
minister, Jonathan Dickinson, had obtained a charter from the Governor of New 
Jersey to start a college for the training of Presbyterian clergymen. The 
College of New Jersey was thus begun in the Elizabethtown home of Rev. Dickinson, 
who died a few months later. Rev. Burr invited the eight students of the college 
to Newark to continue their studies with him. In Newark the college flourished, with 
its growing student body living in the parsonage with Rev. Burr or in nearby homes. 
However, by the 1750's it became apparent that the college could not remain in 
Newark, and in 1757 it was moved to Princeton where it grew into the Ivy League 
university which today bears that town's name. 

The presence of such a college in Newark, as well as the existence of several 
classical secondary schools, is sufficient proof that at least a segment of the 
city's population were readers. Books were supplied by the schools, the college, 
the churches, and booksellers in the town. It is presumable that same of these 
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sources offered books on a loan basis. In 1765 Samuel Smith, New Jersey's 
first reliable historian, mentioned "publick libraries" in the principal 
cities of the State. Not being a librarian, however, he failed to provide 
any further identification of these libraries. Evidence points to either 
booksellers' or subscription libraries, both of which charged borrowers a 
fee for the privilege of using the books. 

The first officially recorded lending libraries in Newark were associated 
with social and literary societies. In 1787 a group of serious-minded men, 
including same of the leading citizens of the town, met to form the "Society 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge in the Town of New-Ark". The goals of the 
club were self-improvement and the betterment of the cammmity. Among the 
Society's projects were the planting of trees along Newark's streets, the 
establishment of an art academy, a petition to the State Legislature for a 
new road to Jersey City, and a public meeting to discuss the new Constitution 
of the United States. The minutes of the meeting of April 8, 1788, show 
that the Society was considering the establishment of a library in the town. 
A record book, now in the collections of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
shows that this library was a going concern from October 1789 to November 1801. 
In 1792 a notice appeared in Woods' Newark Gazette, a newspaper, asking 
subscribers to pay their Library debts, and proposing that a committee be set 
up to solicit new subscriptions. From this we know that the library charged 
an initial membership fee for borrowing privileges. By 1797 the group had 
changed its name to The Newark Library Society, showing this to be its principal, 
if not only, function, and referred to its collection as the "public library 


of New-Ark". In December of 1797 a new constitution was adopted by the Society, 


providing for quarterly meetings and setting up rules for the Library. The 
initial fee for new borrowers was set at $4.00 plus 50¢ for every year since 

the founding of the Library. Annual dues of $1.00 were also required. These 
funds were used to purchase books under the supervision of the Trustees of the 
Society. The signers of this constitution were among the outstanding citizens 

of Newark: Rev. Alexander MacWhorter, pastor of First Presbyterian Church and 
active in the reorganization of the Newark Academy; Elias Boudinot, patriot and statesman; 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, lawyer; and other names familiar to students of the city's 
history. The association of these names with the Library shows the importance 

of this activity in the City. | 

/ In January of 1798, the Library opened in the building occupied by the Newark 
Gazette. It was open only on Wednesdays from ten in the morning until noon, and 
fron five until eight in the evening. The Librarian was William Halsey, a 
distinguished criminal lawyer who would become Newark's first Mayor. The Library 
flourished with additional funds fram new subscriptions and the absorption of the 
membership of the Newark Patriotic Society. In 1801 William Halsey resigned as 
Librarian and was succeeded by Jasper Ten Brook, another. signer of the Society's 
constitution. An outstanding Newarker, Ten Brook has been described as a minister 
of the Gospel, the keeper of a fine store on Broad Street, and a real estate broker. 
That same year, 1801, the Society granted borrowing privileges to non-members upon 
payment of six cents per volume. For the next decade the Society continued to 
serve the needs of Newark's reading public, although it was by no means the only 
center of literary activity. Numerous debating and discussion groups were organized, 
and enjoyed ephemeral popularity. Books used by members of these societies were 
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supplied not only by the Library but also by booksellers and auctions. Notices 
of publication and sale of new books appear frequently in the newspapers of the 
day. In 1802 Matthew Carey of Philadelphia, in an attempt to organize the book 
trade, formed the American Company of Booksellers. The publishers who joined 
this association were located in Philadelphia and New York City. For once, 
Newark's location between these two centers proved an advantage. The Company selected 
Newark as the location for its first Book Fair, held in 1805, at which new 
publications were exhibited to booksellers fram the Eastern Seaboard states. 
Ihe American Company of Booksellers moved its headquarters to Newark, and although 
the group disbanded in 1806, they had put Newark on the map as a center of 
literary activity. 

Bookstores and newspaper publishers flourished, and some of these included 
circulating libraries in their establishments. Schools and churches, which were 
becoming more numerous, offered reading material to their students and members. 

During this period, Newark was rapidly expanding into an industrial and 
cosmopolitan city. New immigrants came to work in the factories, establishing 
their own educational and social communities. Gone forever was the old theocracy, 
replaced by a practical-minded working class. Many young men from the surrounding 
countryside came to Newark to learn a trade as apprentices to the craftsmen and 
manufacturers working there. Moses Combs, a leather manufacturer, took a special 
interest in the welfare of these apprentices. He started a free evening school 
where the boys studied academic and commercial subjects. Being a minister as well, 
Cambs attended to the boys' spiritual well-being on Sunday. Through his efforts, 
the apprentices of Newark fared better than their counterparts elsewhere. By 1820 
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there was discussion of opening an Apprentices' Library, as other cities had 
done, to provide these boys with recreational and instructional reading matter. 

The Newark Library Society, meanwhile, had continued to exist in the face 
of commercial competition. The most serious problem which the Society had 
was the lack of a permanent place for its book collection. The books were 
kept at the hame or business establishment of whomever was Serving as Librarian. 
When a Librarian resigned, all Library activity would cease until a new location 
could be found. These frequent. lapses caused many borrowers to turn to other 
Sources for their books. l 

In February of 1814, the Society was incorporated, and the Library was 
re-opened in the hame of the new Librarian, Stephen Hayes, Jr., a lawyer on 
Market Street. Once again, non-members were allowed use of the collection for 
a fee of $2.50 per year, or six cents per volume per week. A considerable 
number of new members subscribed at this time, and the book collection was incressed 
to 415 volumes. In 1817, an attempt to form a second public library came to naught, 
showing the vitality of the Newark Library Society and its ability to fill a need. 
In 1821 the newly-formed Apprentices' Library merged with the Society, and apprentices 
were allowed use of the books free of charge, with all fees to be paid by their 
employers. To obtain funds for new books, shares of stock in the Society were 
sold for eight dollars apiece, with smaller sums accepted as donations. This campaign 
yielded four hundred dollars, and two hundred dollars' worth of books were ordered from 
George Long, a New York bookseller. An unusually large library discount of 38 1/37 
was granted to the book committee, perhaps due to the presence on the committee of 
William Tuttle, a bookseller himself. This may seem surprising when we realize that 
booksellers were in cogpetition with the Library, and especially since Tuttle had a 
lending library in his store. But here is an example of a dedicated individual 


contributing his knowledge to the civic good, in the hope of increasing the 
general interest in reading. The books ordered fram Long at this time included 
volumes of biography, history, and travel, especially in other States. 

On September 25, 1821, the Library was again opened, this time in the 
store of Dr. Abraham Campfield on Broad Street. A catalog listing 626 books 
was published in the form of a broadside, which also stated the rules for using 
the collection. The Library would be open on Saturdays. Besides members and 
apprentices who could produce written evidence for safe return of books, non-members 
could borrow books upon payment of two dollars per year or six cents per week, 
payable in advance. Only one book could be borrowed at a time. The size of 
| the book determined the amount of time it could be kept out. Folios were lent 
for six weeks, quartos four weeks, octavos two weeks, and smaller books for one 
week. This was probably based on the assumption that a smaller book would be read 
in less time. Overdue fines were twelve cents for everyone except apprentices who 
were charged six cents, usually paid by their masters. A book could not be 
borrowed for a second time if it had been requested while it was out. 

Ihe Library was now a going concern. Circulation records were kept in a 
ledger, with name of book and borrower's names. Women's names also appear in 
these lists, which have been preserved in the collections of the New Jersey 
Historical Society. Also preserved is a list of Society members and apprentices 
using the Library at this time, and sample membership applications. Those of 
apprentices are signed by their employers. 

Ihe work of the Newark Library Society was still being both augmented and 
rivaled by other literary groups in the City. Popular literary and debating 


societies included the Lyceum Society, the Franklin Society, the Young Men's Society, 
and the Mechanics' Society. A group calling itself the Newark Reading Association 
was active for a short time in 1806 and 1807. The New J ersey Bible Society and 
the New Jersey Medical Society were also organtzed during this period. Each of 
these organizations maintained its own book collection, and many of their members 
were also users of the Newark Library Society. As Newark grew, many people of 
diversified ethnic backgrounds came to work and live in the city. Churches of 
many denominations joined Old First Presbyterian in catering to their spiritual 
needs, The Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and perhaps other 
churches maintained lending libraries for their clergy and lay congregants. 
There were also a number of commercial literary establishments in the city. 

Many of these combined the functions of bookseller, publisher, bindery, and 

lending library. Notable among these were the stores of William Tuttle, 
mentioned before in comection with the Library Society, and of Benjamin Olds, 
whose reputation as a publisher still survives today. Newspapers of the day 

give evidence of circulating book collections in the post office, newspaper 
offices, and at least one tavern in the town. For those too poor to buy or 

rent books, the Newark Female Charitable Society distributed books and religious 
tracts along with food, clothing, and other necessities of life. 

In the face of all this competition, and perhaps stimulated by it, the 
Newark Library Society continued to supply the reading needs of its patrons and 
apprentice. After six years in Dr. Campfield's store, the Library lost this 
location, and closed fram April to August of 1827 while new quarters were sought. 
The Library re-opened in August in the Market Street schoolhouse. 
With the meeting of April 29, 1829, the Minutes of the Newark Library Society, 
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as preserved in the New Jersey Historical Society, come to an abrupt halt. 

An Inventory taken in January of 1830 lists 12,070 books, but this is the last 
written record that we have of the Newark Library Society. The blank pages 
found at the back of the Minute book suggest that no further meetings were 

ever held. What became of the Society and its book collection remains a 
matter for conjecture. The availability of books fram other sources, perhaps 
at cheaper rates, may have diminished the Society's popularity and usefulness. 
Its membership, as well as its book collection, was probably absorbed into one 
or more of the societies discussed in ‘this chapter. These societies and 
literary sources were sufficient for Newark's reading public for the next 
sixteen years. It was not until 1846 that steps were taken to form Newark's 


second public library. 


CHAPTER 2 
IHE NEWARK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In September of 1846, a public meeting was called to discuss the 
feasibility of re-establishing a Lyceum, or discussion group;and a public 
library for the artisans and mechanics of Newark. This meeting was held 
in Washington Hall, a popular meeting and concert auditorium on Broad Street, 
and attended by many of the town's most prominent citizens. During subsequent 
meetings held over the next few weeks, it was decided that the founding and 
maintaining of a subscription library would be the main function of the group, 
which took the name of The Newark Library Association. To avoid the 
difficulties faced by the old Library Society, the members were determined to 
provide the Association with a building of its own in which to keep its 
collections. To finance the purchase of land and construction of the building, 
the Library Association adopted a detailed plan for the broad-based sale of 
shares in a joint stock company. Ten members were appointed to sell stock 
in each of the four wards of the City. At the meeting held on November 25th, 
not enough shares had been sold. Additional shares were sold at this meeting, 
and five more solicitors were added for each ward. By December 16th, 550 
shares had been sold, and fifty more were sold at the meeting. The price of 
the shares was $25.00 each, and this $15,000 was considered enough capital to 
begin operations. Arrangements were made for a meeting of the stockholders 
at which a Board of Directors would be elected. On December 23, the stockholders 
met and elected thirteen Directors: William A Whitehead, educator; the Rev. 
Samuel Irenaeus Prime; John H. Stephens, merchant; James B. Pinneo, hatter; 
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John Chadwick, manufacturer of patent leather; William R. Inslee, machinery 
manufacturer; Jacob D. Vermilye, bank cashier; Jeremiah Garthwaite, clothier; 
Beach Vanderpool, Mayor of Newark; Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, lawyer; William 
Rankin, hatter; William B. Kinney, editor of the Newark Dailv Advertiser; and 
Samuel Meehan, occupation unknown. Their names formed an honor roll of Newark's 
leading citizens, representing the church, the law, the press, education, and the 
business and financial community. 

The first meeting of the Board of Directors was held on January 7, 1847. 
At this meeting, William Rankin was elected President of the Board; William A. 
Whitehead, secretary; and Jacob Vermilye, treasurer. Three committees Were appointed: 
‘a Committee on Books, another to find a suitable site for the new building, and 
a third to negotiate with the New J ersey Historical Society as a potential tenant. 
This Society had been founded in 1835 as a gentlemen's club for discussion, scholarly 
research, and recording of the state's history. Three years later, the group 
moved from Trenton to Newark, and began holding their meetings in the Essex 
County Courthouse. The Newark Library Association now offered the Historical 
Society permanent quarters in Library Hall (as the new building would be called) 
with room for the Society's growing manuscript collection. 

The Directors also took steps to obtain a corporation charter for the 
Newark Library Association, and this was granted by an Act of the New J ersey 
State Legislature on February 19, 1847. The Committee on Sites immediately 
began considering several lots in the downtown area as possible locations for 
Library Hall. They agreed to purchase the Johnson property on Market Street 


for $6,000. This lot was located on the north side of Market Street between 
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Washington and Broad Streets, at or near the site presently occupied by 
Bamberger's department store. In June, the Board offered $150 to the 
local architect who could devise the best plans for a library building. 
Ihe next month, they selected the plans submitted by Mr. J.C. Wells of 
New York City. Some minor modifications were suggested by Board members, 
such as William Whitehead's proposal that the building include a lecture 
hall seating 700 people. 

The completed Library Hall was opened to the public on February 24, 1848, 
with a fitting dedication ceremony including a speech by the Rev. Samuel I. 
Prime, a Board member and historian of the Association. The building, which 
had cost $12,000 to construct, was 51 feet square and three stories high, its 
facade made of chiseled stone from Israel Crane's quarry in North Newark. 

Two rooms in the basement and another two on the first floor were to be rented 

as stores, while a large lecture hall.was situated at the rear of the first floor 
in an extension of the building. The second floor consisted of one large room for 
the Library and two smaller roams for reading and conversation. On the third 
floor were the rooms to be used by the Historical Society, and several meeting 
roams. The entire building was lit by gas lights, a modern innovation at the 
time, and one that would make reading easier and the library rooms more inviting. 

By renting out the shops and charging fees for use of the meeting rooms 
and lecture hall, the Library Association hoped to increase its financial assets, 
and establish Library Hall as a commercial, intellectual and social center. These 
efforts proved successful. The stores were rented immediately, and many 


prominent groups held their meetings in Library Hall. The Common Council, Newark's 
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mmicipal governing body, met there, and in 1849 the Newark Post Office 
rented quarters from the Library Association. Several church groups, 
lacking facilities of their own, rented the large hall for Sunday services. 
The hall was also used for lectures and public meetings of all kinds. 

Another group that expressed interest in Library Hall was the New 
Jersey Art Union. This club, an offspring of the American Art Union in 
New York City, was formed in 1849 to purchase works of art fram their 
creators and distribute them to Art Union members by means of a lottery. 
Other activities included Jesse publications about art, encouraging artistic 
‘talent, and holding art exhibitions. It was for this last purpose that the 
Art Union proposed to the Library Association that a gallery be built over the 
auditorium behind Library Hall. However, in 1852, the lotteries held by art 
unions were declared illegal, and in 1853 the New Jersey Art Union was 
discontinued without ever having held an exhibit in the gallery which the 
Library Association built for them. Memberships and assets of the Art Union 
were transferred to the Library Association. Thus the Library Association gained 
a substantial new membership, the sum of $1,782.75 in rent collected from the 
Art Union, and another large room that could be rented or used. The gallery 
was used for several years by the Newark YMCA and the New Jersey Natural History 
Association. 

As for the Library itself, its rules were stated in the Charter of the 
Newark Library Association. Shareholders and their families could use the 
Library free of charge. Shares in the Association were transferrable, and 
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anyone holding five or more shares could name a minor under 18 years 

of age to whom Library facilities would be open free. Non-stockholders 

could borrow books upon payment of $2.00 per year, $1.25 for six months, 

or /3¢ for three months. Minors under age eighteen could obtain 

subscriptions at half price. As with the old Library Society, size of 

book determined length of loan. A folio or quarto could be kept four 

weeks, an octavo two weeks, and a smaller book one week, with the privilege 

of one renewal if the book had not been requested while out. New books , those 
in the Library less than two months, could not be renewed. Overdue fines were 
also charged by the size of the book: for a folio or quarto, three cents; for 
an octavo, two cents; and one cent for a smaller book. Fines were doubled 

if the book was overdue beyond one week. 

When the Library opened in 1848, its book collection numbered 1,900 volumes. 
During the first year, 1,400 were added through purchase with Association funds, and 
by donation. The second month of its operation, the Library received its first 
legacy. Abraham Cross died and left his perscnal library to the Association. 
Cross was a New York cabinetmaker who in 1811 married a Newark girl, Mary 
Ransley, and in 1815 moved to Park Place in Newark. Unfortunately, his will 
does not state how many or what type of books were in his library. To raise 
more money for the book fund, the Association mortgaged its building, and in 
1857 the mortgage was lifted by the sale of 368 more shares. 

The first Librarian was Walter K. Halstead, a bookseller who rented 
one of the shops in Library Hall. While the old Library society had been 
open only one day per week, Library Hall was open every day, and as librarian 
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Halstead was given a salary of $400 per year. However, Halstead resigned 
at the end of the year. In January of 1849, John T. Barker was appointed, 
but he resigned the next month. In March, Frederick William Ricord became 
the Librarian, a position he would hold for fifteen years. Ricord had 
studied law, but had turned to teaching and librarianship as his career. 
While serving as Librarian, he taught a "female school" in one of the roams 
in Library Hall. In 1851 Ricord requested and received an increase in 
salary to 9600 per year, so that he could discontinue the school and devote 
his full time to the Library. 

By September of 1849, operating the Library had become a task beyond the 
capabilities of one man. Ricord's staff included an assistant librarian and 
a janitor, each of whom received a salary of $150 per year. At the annual 
meeting of the Newark Library Association held on January 8, 1850, the book 
stock was reported at 3300 volumes and the monthly circulation over 2000 books. 
New subscribers were joining. That year, editors and writers on Newark 
newspapers were allowed free use of the Library. In 1854 the Librarian's salary 
was raised to $900 per year, but he had to pay for janitorial services. The 
unusually severe winter of 1854-55 may have increased the popularity of reading 
among Newarkers. In 1855 the ever-growing book collection was insured for $2000. 
That summer, Librarian Ricord's salary was increased, and he was allowed to keep 
a percentage of the funds he collected in dues and subscriptiors. 

In 1857, the Library's collection included 5,408 books and 14 daily newspapers. 
That year, financial panic swept the country and hit the city of Newark very hard. 
Although some of Library Hall's tenants were forced to move out or request lower 
rentals, new ones were found, and the Library Association remained financially 


stable. It became a popular place of relaxation and education for the unemployed. 
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By 1858, increased use of the Library facilities forced the Board to 
"close" the shelves to the public. This meant that only the Librarian, his 
assistants, officers of the Association, or members of the Board could go directly 
to the book shelves. Others had to request their books from those in charge. 

In 1857, the Newark Post Office moved out of Library Hall, and in 1860 the 
New Jersey Historical Society moved into larger quarters in the Newark National 
Banking Company building on Broad Street, where it remained for forty years. 

John Baldwin, Assistant Librarian, resigned in 1863 to enlist in the Amy 
for the Civil War. His place was taken by Newark's first recorded woman 
librarian, Miss Sarah (or Sophronia) otevens. The next year, Frederick 
William Ricord resigned as Librarian to become Sheriff of Essex County, the 
first of a series of political offices he would hold. Miss Stevens became 
the Librarian and served for five years. When she resigned in 1869 to move 
out of Newark, she was succeeded by William Erastus Layton, a hatter, a member 
of the Newark Common Council, and a long-time member of the Newark Library 
Association. Layton served as Librarian until his death in 1888. In 1882 
William Burtis Morningstern, a sixteen-year-old graduate of Newark High School, 
was hired as Assistant Librarian. After eight years with the Association, 
Morningstern transferred to the Free Public Library where he Worked until shortly 
before his death in 1927. His early duties included helping to set up the 
Public Library Catalog, and Serving as Reference and Technical Librarian. In 
those days before collegiate degrees in library science, these years of experience 
qualified Morgenstern as a professional librarian. 

In selecting books for its collections, the Library Association made efforts 

to provide materials for every taste and need. Although novels and recreational 
reading proved the most popular, special attention was paid to the needs of the 


business and professional man, as well as the young person preparing for or starting 
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a career. In 1870 Frederick Frelinghuysen, an active member of the Library 
Association, was elected to the United States Senate. He arranged to have 
certain Federal documents sent to the library. Four years later Frelinghuysen 
and Marcus L. Ward, who were serving in the State goverment, arranged to 

have State documents sent to the library. 

In 1870 the book collection had grown to 16,822 volumes, and the operating 
expenses for the Market Street building were rising higher than incaming funds 
could handle comfortably. The Board of Directors began discussing the idea 
of selling Library Hall and moving to a less expensive location. 

By the 1870's the subscription library seemed to be declining in popularity 
and financial support. Although the library could be used for as little as 
$3.00 per year, there was talk of a free library for the city of Newark. 

A committee of the Library Association met to discuss the feasibility of turning 
the subscription library into a free one, but it was decided that the Association 
was not in a financial position to do this. An econamic depression in the 1870's 
brought reduced rates, loss of tenants, and dwindling subscriptions. The death 
in 1884 of two of the Library's staunchest supporters, Beach Vanderpool and 
William Whitehead, deepened the decline in interest in the Library. 

But the Library Association struggled on. In 1885, the crowding of buildings 
on Market Street and the heavier traffic made the Directors aware of the need for 
a fireproof building in a quieter section of town. That year the Board 
purchased the old Park Theater, which had once been a church, but now stood 
vacant. This building was located on West Park Street between Halsey and 


Broad Streets, in the heart of today's downtown shopping district. An 
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architect was hired to remodel the building into a library. 
But the Newark Library Association would never occupy its new building. 


State law and public opinion had paved the way for a free public library for 
the people of Newark. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Until the late nineteenth century, public libraries were not free. Some 
required an annual membership fee, others charged rentals by the book, and 
same offered a choice between these methods of payment. The idea of a 
tax-supported free public library originated in England. The first such 
library opened in Manchester, England, in 1850, and Liverpool was soon to 
follow. In the United States, the first free public library opened in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 1853, and the first one in a major city was 
Boston's which opened in 1854. The innovation spread to the Midwest when 
Cincinnati opened a free library in 1856, and Chicago in 1873. The movement 
gained impetus from the free public school movement and from Andrew Carnegiel 
who donated over $50 million to establish free libraries around the country. 
Clearly, the free public library was an idea whose time had came, 

New Jersey's free public library law was passed on April 1, 1884. On 
that day, Governor Leon Abbett signed into law a bill entitled "An Act to 
Authorize the Establishment of Free Public Libraries in the Cities of this 
State." The law set forth the procedures for setting up a municipal library, 
namely: 

a) Each city must first hold a referendum vote on whether 


or not the citizens want a tax-supported free public library. 


b) If the results are favorable, the city government will levy 


taxes and appropriate money Specifically for the library. 


y Library is not a Carnegie library. 
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c) Municipal authorities will then appoint a Board of 


Trustees to organize the library and conduct its affairs. 


In Newark, a special committee of the Seth Boyden Association, Knights of 
Labor, began working for the establishment of a free public library, and many 
of the city's praminent citizens and groups espoused the cause. In November 
of 1887, a referendum to adapt the State library law to Newark was added to 
the mmicipal election ballot and passed by a majority of 23,994 in favor to 
331 opposed. Newark thus became the seventh municipality in New Jersey to 
establish a free public library. 

In May of 1888, Mayor Joseph E. Haynes appointed the first Newark Public 
Library Board of Trustees. The Mayor served on this Board, as did Superintendent 
of Schools William N. Barringer, City Counsel Samuel J. Macdonald, Frederick H. 
Teese, lawyer and Congressman; Edward H. Duryea, lawyer; Spencer Goble of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, and James Peabody, owner of a boot and 
shoe store. The Board held its first meeting on May 9, 1888. That week they 
published in the Sunday Call the famous statement that would become the guiding 
principle of the Newark Public Library: 

"It should be known at the start that this is to bea 
people's library, and that the struggling artisan is 

to be as welcome to its precincts and its privileges as 
the scholar and millionaire. It should be announced 
early that it is to be a lending library and that the 
books are to be read, not to be looked at from a distance 
or glanced at while a nervous attendant stands guard. 


There must be freedom on the true American plan 
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‘liberty without license. "e 

The next step was to acquire a book collection and a building. The 
Public Library Board heard that the old Newark Library Association, having 
fallen on hard times, was considering selling its West Park Street building. 
Frederick Teese, who had been named Chairman of the Public Library Board, 
wrote a letter to William Rankin, President of the Newark Library Association, 
requesting a meeting of representatives of the two groups to discuss such a 
sale. The Directors of the Association, however, realized that selling 
Library Hall and its book collection would probably mean the end of the 
Newark Library Association. So, in October, they ageeed to lease the building 
and its contents to the Public Library for a five-year term ata yearly rental 
of $3500. The lease contained a special clause giving the Free Library Board 
an option to purchase the property. The Free Library Board accepted this 
arrangement, and officially took over the building on November 6, 1888. Prior 
to this, the Library Association had completed the transfer of their entire 
book collection fram the Market Street Library Hall to the new one on West 
Park Street. The Market Street building was sold. Bamberger's department 
Store occupied the second and third floors of the old Library Hall in the 1890's. 
At the West Park Street building, the Association remained the landlord, assuming 
responsibility for maintenance of the building. 

For the first time, a professional librarian was hired to organize and 
adninister the collection. Frank Pierce Hill, a Dartmouth graduate, had founded 
library systems at Salem and Lowell in his native Massachusetts before coming 
to New Jersey in 1884 to set up a free public library at Paterson. In 1888 he 


l 
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returned to Salem for a short time, and the next year he came to Newark. 
About twelve women assistants, as well as William Morgenstern of the Library 
Association, were hired to form the Public Library staff. 

The first job facing this staff was tlf? inventory and cataloging of the 
Library's book collection. In this process, one of the assistants began stamping 
the books with the ownership stamp of the Free Public Library. This caused 
considerable strain in relations between the Public Library and the Library 
hesociaticn, relations which had been going well. The Public Library offered 
to buy the books, but the Association Directors hesitated to take such a step 
without consulting their stockholders. Among these stockholders were many of 
the community leaders who had been in the forefront of the free public library 
movement. At a meeting on June 7th, they officially gave the Directors 
permission to relinquish the book collection as they saw fit. Frank Hill and 
his assistants selected 10,000 books from this collection, and these were 
purchased by the Free Public Library for $6,000. Of the remaining books, the 
Association sold some, and gave the rest, including all of its goverrment documents, 
to the New Jersey Historical Society. The Library Association remained alive 
by retaining ownership of the Library Hall building. 

During the difficulty with the Association, the Free Public Library purchased 
3,000 books fram their publishers. This brought the initial collection to 
13,000 volumes. Hill and his assistants classified them according to the Dewey 
Decimal System, which had been introduced in 1876. A card catalog was set up, 
and a simplified finding list was printed in book form for use in the reading 
rooms and for sale to readers for home use prior to visiting the Library. 

On October 7, 1889, Library Hall was officially opened to the public with 


appropriate ceremonies, including speeches by several Trustees and musical 
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selections. On the first floor of the building was a spacious marble 

entrance hall and a marble staircase. At the left of the entrance hall was the 
catalog room, in which the card catalog was arranged on desks to provide easy 
access by the public. To the right of the lobby was a small reading room for 
wanen, and the Librarian's office. At the end of the hall to the rear of 

the building were the book shelves, to which the public was allowed free access. 
At one end of this room was an upper gallery, and here was located the Bureau 

of Information, or reference desk. The attendant at this desk answered questions 
and gave assistance to students and others requesting it. 

The main reading room was on the second floor, and on the tables in this room 
were arranged newspapers and magazines. Books could be brought to this room from 
the shelves, or requested in writing from the attendant at the desk. Women, who 
were enthusiastic Library users, were allowed in all parts of the building, but some 
of them preferred not to sit with men. The attractive reading roam on the first 
floor was set aside to accamodate their wishes. 

In the tradition of the Library Association, the third floor of Library Hall 
contained meeting rooms and a lecture hall capable of Seating 300 people. These 
rooms were used for lectures, meetings, classes, and exhibits by school groups, 
clubs, civic groups, and, of course, the Library itself. 

Ihe Library was kept open weekdays and Saturdays from 9:00 A.M. until 10:00 
P.M., Sundays from 2:00 until 10:00 PM. and on legal holidays from 9:00 A.M. 
until noon. Persons fourteen years of age and older could use the reading roms, 
but on Sundays no one under eighteen was admitted. 

Residents of Newark over fourteen years of age, whose addresses could be 
found in the City Directory or verified by reliable means, were allowed free 
Library cards. Out-of-town borrowers paid an annual fee of $3.00. Cards were 


issued for three years, and could be renewed. By this method, those not using 
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their cards could be dropped from the registration lists. Frank Hill 
introduced the "Newark system" of charging booksdit and in. Books and 
due dates were recorded on the back of the borrower's card, while the 
Library retained a "charge slip" showing who had which book and its return date. 
A mechanized version of this system is still in use at Newark Library 
today, and has become standard practice in many other libraries as well. 
Books were lent for two weeks, and one renewal was allowed. The most 
popular books and those of most recent purchase were lent for seven days 
only. Overdue fines were 2c per day, with an additional 20¢ charged if the 
book was kept out three weeks after the due date, or one week after a notice 
had been sent. A messenger was sent by the Library to recover books kept 
three weeks past the due date. If a book was damaged or lost, the borrower 
was expected to obtain a replacement copy or pay the value of the book as 
determined by the Librarian. No books could be borrowed with a card on which 
fines were due. 
Only one book could be borrowed at a time, with certain exceptions. 
Teachers, holding special Library cards, were allowed six books, for school use. 
Similar privileges were extended to anyone making a serious study of a 
particular subject. Abuse of any Library privilege resulted in temporary loss 
of one's card, 
By 1890 the Library was working closely with the schools. Special 
attention was given to the needs of teachers and principals. Often, teachers 
would bring their classes to the Library for instruction in its use and resources. 


Teachers could also reserve the third-floor lecture hall and arrange to have books 
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on particular subjects brought there for special lessons or study projects. 
Teachers and Normal School students could attend classes in library methods. 
Deliveries of books to nearby schools were begun in 1890, and soon expanded to 
include those further away. Plans were made for establishing a Branch Library 
in the High School. 

By the end of its first year, the Library had 22,848 books and 15,502 card 
holders. Circulation in that year totaled 330,810 volumes. The staff numbered 
31. Machinery for a bindery had been purchased and repair of books begun. Frank 
Hill and other local librarians founded the New Jersey Library Association, a 
professional organization, "to instill in the minds of assistants a love for 
the work in which they are engaged." 

The next year saw the first attempts to bring library service to distant areas 
of the city. Nine "delivery stations" were established, consisting of small book 
collections in schools, stores, and other public places. These were closed in 
1893, but the experiment was considered favorable, and horse-car deliveries were 
discussed as another possibility. The delivery stations were re-opened in 1894, 


and by 1899 about 20% of the Library's circulation was through these stations. 


By 1892 the shelves and the card catalog were becoming crowded, and a 
Special Committee on Increased Facilities was appointed. Discussion and plans 
were begun for moving the Library into a larger building, to be owned by the City 
as were public libraries elsewhere. It would take several years for these 
plans to be realized. 
In 1893 the first exhibit of art books was held. Although the day was 


stormy, some 2,000 people attended. A second exhibit was held on October 24, 
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1894. From that time on, exhibits of all types have been an important 
feature of Newark Library, and today's visitor will find several exhibits on 
display at any given time. 

Ihe year 1894 saw an important addition to the Library staff. The new 
Assistant Librarian was Beatrice Winser, a native Newarker who had studied 
at the nation's first school of library science at Columbia College (now 
University) in New York City. Her girlhood in Europe qualified her well 
for her first assignment at the Li trary: cataloging French and German books for 
Newark's growing foreign-born population. Miss Winser showed outs tanding 
adninistrative ability and was involved in carrying out many of the Library's 
Polisias- 

In 1895, the Library staff included 25 persons: the Librarian, the Assistant 
Librarian, two catalogers, four people to charge out and receive books, one 
reference assistant, four assistants in the reading room, and the rest clerical 
workers and messengers. The Library, which was open 365 days per year, was 
closed on Saturday afternoons in the summer to give the staff time off. It 
was not until 1896 that Christmas and the Fourth of July were made holidays for 
the Library staff. 

The book collection was growing rapidly, both by purchase of books carefully 
selected by the Library staff, and by Significant donations. When the Public 
Library first opened in 1889, the Newark Medical Association gave several 
hundred medical books. In 1894 several protinent Newarkers donated their 
collections to the Library: Amanda Minnie Douglas, an author of popular novels, 
and physicians Laban Dennis, Thomas Dunn English, and J. Ackerman Coles. In 
1896 Dr. Coles and his sister gave the Library the Christmas gift of a whimsical 
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statue, "Benjamin Franklin and his Whistle" by Pasquale Romanelli, portraying 
the great statesman as a child, This sculpture can still be seen at the Library today, 
where it is kept near the Children's Room. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century, the Library continued to 
expand its services. Books in French, German, Polish, Lithuanian and other 
languages were added to the collections for the use of Newark's immigrant 
population. To meet the demands of manufacturers, the City Directories of twenty- 
five major American cities were added to the reference collection. Twenty small 
book collections were sent to Newer firehouses for use by firemen, and sane 
old books were sent to the City Home for Orphans. In 1900 the High School 
Branch, which had been under consideration for several years, was established. 
All books fram various classrooms in the High School were brought to the 
Library, where they were catalogued and labeled. They were then returned to 
the High School and shelved in a special Library Room. The Public Library 
purchased 263 volumes which were added to this collection. The Public Library 
continued to administer the High School Branch until 1915, when the Board of 
Education took it over, and purchased its 6,000 books fram the Public Library. 

Meanwhile, the Library was rapidly outgrowing'its quarters, and Librarian 
Hill and others wee urging a move to a larger building. In 1895 the Building 
Committee and Board of Trustees visited libraries in Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Providence, Rhode Island, to gather ideas for the new 
building. In 1897 the Newark Library Association and the New Jersey Historical 
Society offered the West Park Street property to the City for $100,000. The 
City refused the offer and instead bought the property at 3-11 Washington Street 
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from the Masonic Temple for $75,000 and the adjoining Edwards property at 
11 Washington Street for $25,000. The Finance Committee of the Newark 
Common Council issued a $300,000 bond for purchase of land and construction 
of a building. 

A competition was held for outstanding local architects to select a 
design for the building. The winning design was submitted by Rankin and 
Kellogg of Philadelphia. Ground was broken on March 14, 1898, and on 
January 26, 1899, the cornerstone was laid, on a balmy, springlike day. 

The lease on the West Park Street building was renewed for two years, 

with provision for an extension in the event that the new building was not 
ready by April of 1900. _ The Newark Library Association began making plans 
for its future. When fhe Public Library moved out, the New Jersey Historical 
Society moved back into Library Hal] after forty years in the Newark National 
Banking Company building. The Society paid rent to the Newark Library 
Association, and both groups worked to establish themselves more firmly. In 
the hope of once again functioning as a library, the Library Association began 
purchasing technical books, which were shelved with the Historical Society's 
volumes. However, the establishment of a Technical Department in the Free 
Public Library made these books available free, so that a separate Technical 
Library Association was unnecessary. The Historical Society, by purchase and 
solicited donation, had been acquiring shares of Library Association stock, so 
that by 1894 the Society owned half the Association. Three years later the 
Historical Society takeover was complete. From 1901 to 1929 the Minutes 


of the Newark Library Association record only one meeting each year to elect 
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officers; no further activities are indicated. With the year 1930 the 
Minutes cease abruptly, like those of the Newark Library Society in 1829, 
with no formal motion to disband or discontinue the Association. Remaining 
memberships were transferred to the Historical Society. In 1931 the 
present New Jersey Historical Society building was erected on Broadway and 
occupied by the group. Library Hall, having fallen into decay, was taken 


down. Its site was used, for a time, as a parking lot. 


CHAPTER | 4 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 


On March 14, 1901, the present Library building was officially opened to 
the public. No longer Library Hall, the City-owned building proudly bore 
the title, "Free Public Library". An outstanding example of the Renaissance 
Style of architecture, it had four floors with a central lobby reaching upward 
to a skylight in the roof. Around this lobby were two colonnaded galleries, 
on the second and third floors, leading to a total of thirty-two rocms of various 
Sizes. These roams would contain the many. departments into which the Li lrary's 
collections would be divided. Ihroughout the Library's history, the arrangement 
ot these departments would be changed many times to acconbdate the needs of the 
Library arid its users. Behind the building, space was amply provided for 
construction of future additions which would be needed as the collections grew. 

The first of the specialized departments to open was the Children's Room, 
which opened immediately in the new building. It was located on the ground 
floor at one side of the entrance lobby. The first children's librarian was 
Clara W. Hunt, who had had training in library work with children, and who had 
been working at Newark Library since 1898. Applications for Library cards 
were distributed by teachers in the schools to children over ten years old. 
1300 cards were issued to children in the first six weeks. A delivery station 
was opened in Morton Street Grammar School. 528 children registered in the 
first two weeks, only three of whom had used a library before. 

In May of 1901, Frank Pierce Hill resigned as Librarian. He had worked 
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in Newark for twelve years and had ably directed the setting up of the new 
library and the establishment of its basic principals and methods. He was 
the guiding force behind the move to the new building and the beginning of 
such important Library services as the children's department, the school 
. department, and the extension of library service to distant parts of the city. 
He suggested many services which today are an integral part of the Library's 
routine, such as the issuing of free Library cards to out-of-town residents 
employed in Newark, Frank Hill left Newark to become Librarian of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Public Library, where once again he would be Setting up a new system. 
beatrice Winser was named Acting Librarian from Mav waitiL January of 1902, 
when John Cotton Dana was hired as Librarian, 

John Cotton Dana, a Dartmouth graduate, had worked at law, journalism, 
and other jobs before being hired as librarian of the new public library of 
Denver, Colorado, which opened in 1889. Having thus entered librarianship 
somewhat by aecident, he became one of the greatest innovators the profession 
has ever known. Totally committed to the idea of a "people's library", he 
Set up open shelves, the first children's room, the first picture collection, 
the first collection of local information sources, and the first training 
classes for library assistants, In 1897 Dana became librarian at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where an art museum was connected to the Library. He at once 
began making the museum a place of interest by presenting exhibits and activities 
aimed at all types of people, not just "art lovers". His already-established 
reputation made Dana the ideal choice for Newark Library, where some of these 
innovations were already being put into practice. Throughout his twenty-eight 


years at Newark Library, Dana continued to introduce new ideas and services, many 
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of which have became standard practice in libraries to this day. 

The first of these innovations. became apparent at a public reception 
held on April 18, 1902, to introduce the new Librarian to the people of 
Newark. Some 1,200 to 1,500 people attended. Mr. Dana had his personal 
collection of Japanese prints placed on display at the Library, an initial 
step in promoting an interest in art among Newark Library's patrons. Soon 
aftexward, an official Picture Collection was begun. This collection was 
the supreme manifestation of Dana's principle that no source was too lowly to 
provide information for the library. Pictures of all subjects were clipped from 
trade catalogs, seed catalogs, pamphlets, old magazines, and every conceivable 
source. Added to these were art dealers' catalogs, and photographs of paintings, 
statues, and buildings. these last photographs having been purchased by the 
Library. The pictures were filed by subject and could be borrowed. They 
became very popular with teachers, the larger ones being suitable for classroom 
display. A Fine Arts Committee was appointed to assist Dana in selecting 
paintings and other art objects for the Library's collections. Dana turned 
the fourth floor of the Library into an exhibit gallery, and pecu hace exhibits 
which drew thousands of visitors into the Library. In 1903 two exhibits of oil 
paintings were held, the first attracting 32,000 people. The 1905 exhibit consisted 
solely of American paintings lent by the artists themselves. Another popular 
annual exhibit, begun in 1905, was of sewing and woodworking projects created by 
pupils of Newark public schools. The history of Newark was the subject of an 
exhibit held in 1905 to mark the 239th anniversary of the founding of Newark by 


the Puritans. These exhibits made Newarkers aware of art and of the vast reso urces 
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of their Library, and eventually led to the founding of the Newark Museum. 
Meanwhile, new innovations were coming to all departments of the Library, 
In 1902, the first Library of Congress catalog cards were received and 
added to the card catalog. These cards served to standardize the book 
catalog with those of otler libraries, and saved hours of work for the 
Library staff. An Inter-Library Loan service was begun in 1902 for smaller 
libraries in the vicinity of Newark needing certain books or books on certain 
subjects, In 1902 a duplicate collection of popular novels was begun, and 
these were loaned for a rental fee of one penny per day. Dana and his assistants 
began compiling and publishing booklists on many subjects of interest to adults 
and children, These lists, designed to publicize the Library, acquaint readers 
with the "classics", and aid those studying specific subjects, have become 
standard practice in most libraries today. To make Newark Public Library better 
known, Dana wrote countless articles on books, reading, and library use, and these 
articles were published in many journals and newspapers, both locally and nationally. 
In May of 1903, the Reference Department was moved from the third floor to the 
second floor, to the north end of the room occupied by the Lending Department, or 
"Delivery Room", as it was then called. Incidentally, the words "Delivery Room" 
remained on a sign at the entrance to the Lending Department for many years after 
the name had been changed. A Pamphlet Library, or Information File, the 
forerunner of today's Vertical File, was begun in 1904. Pamphlets and other 
small items were filed by subject to provide information on current and local 
topics, as meli as others not covered in books. As early as 1902, Dana had 


begun a statewide eppealfor materials on New Jersey, and in 1904 he asked 
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Frank John Urquhart, a Newark Sunday Call reporter, to write a series of pamphlets 
on Newark history for the use of school children. When the School Department was 
established, these pamphlets were placed there. Some years later, as part of 
Newark's 250th anniversary celebration, Urquhart expanded these materials into 
a major book on the history of the city. 

In 1903 the loan period was extended from two weeks to one month for all books 
except current fiction, which continued to be lent for two weeks. This began as 
a special privilege for those holding special student cards, and was so successful 
that it was soon extended to all borrowers. Restrictions on the number of books that 
could be borrowed at one time were also lifted in 1903. Nineteen volumes in Braille 
were purchased, bringing the total at the Library to seventy. However, due to the small 
nurber of blind persons in Essex County, this service was discontinued, and in 1915 
the books were given to the New Jersey Commission for the Blind. Today, this is 
one of the few services whic h Newark Library does not provide. Braille books and 
equipment are available to New Jersey residents through the State Library in Trenton. 

Classes in library use continued to be held for teachers, student teachers, and 
students on all levels. In 1904 Josephine A. Rathbone, instructor in library 
methods at Pratt Institute, taught a series of ten lessons at Newark Library for 
those employed in library work. Thirty-five women, assistants at Newark and nearby 
libraries, enrolled in this course. The next year, a cataloging class was taught 
‘at Newark Library by Theresa Hitchler of Brooklyn Public Library, and attended by 
twenty-three students. 

In 1904, a collection of scientific specingens owned by Dr. W.S. Disbrow, a 
Newark physician, was placed on display at the High School in cases owned by the 


Board of Education. Later that year, cases and specimens were moved to the Library, 
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and the exhibit was opened to the public early in 1905. Additional specimens 
were purchased by the Library, and thus science joined art in the exhibit gallery. 

About this time, Dana reported to the Board of Trustees that the Library's 
delivery stations were becoming overcrowded, and suggested the establishment of 
small branch libraries in distant parts of the city. In October of 1904, the 
first Branch was opened at 16 Academy Street with a small collection of city 
directories and current novels, the latter to be lent for one penny per day. 

In May of 1905 the Branch was moved into larger quarters at Broad and Pank Streets. 
As this was in the heart of the business district, Dana decided that the Branch 
would feature business literature and directories such as Moody's Manual of Railroad 
Corp oration Securities, Thomas' Register of American Manufacturers, and Shipping 
Yearbook. At the suggestion of the librarian in charge, Sarah B. Ball, Branch | 
Number 1 was named the "Business Men's Branch". It was the first public brench 
library anywhere in the world to offer these specialized services. Leaflets were 
distributed to firms in the neighborhood, describing the Branch's services. 

In 1905 small collections of books were sent to factories in Newark for use by 
workers. Branch Number 2 was opened at Clark and Ogden Streets, in special cuarters 
provided by the Clark Thread .Company, whose large factory was located nearby. Clark 
Thread employees were allowed special borrowing privileges. . Two new deposit stations 
were established in stores, one on Garside Street, and the other in the Vailsburg 
section, that part of Newark farthest from Main Library. A third ststion was 
opened in South Side School. 

In 1905 a Medical Library Association was formed. It had 130 members, and John 
Cotton Dana served as member and Librarian. Medical books purchased by this 
Association were kept in a special alcove in the Public Library, to which the public 


was allowed limited access through the reference librarian. Those with specific 
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medical problems were advised to consult a physician. The Library appropriated 
about $195 annually for medical journals to be added to this collection. 

Another service of the Library popular at this time were the monthly bulletins 
sent to people or firms having specific subject interests, informing them of 
recent acquisitions by the Library in their fields. 

In 1906 the Newark Library was designated a partial depository for Federal 
Government documents, taking this function away from the New J ersey Historical 

ner A collection of U.S. Patent specifications was begun. 

Á music collection was begun through the efforts of Spaulding Frazer a 
prominent Newark lawyer and composer who was deeply interested in promoting -~ 
music and the arts. Frazer formed an association which raised $525.75 to 
establish a circulating music collection at the Library. . The Library added money 
from its own funds, and 666 pieces of music were Selected and purchased by a special 
committee headed by Frazer. ^ These included opera, oratorio, and misic for piano, 
organ, and strings. The Newark Madrigal Society contributed an additional 126 
pieces of music. The music was placed in the reading room and a card catalog, 
arranged by author, title, and subject, was made for it. |The Music Department 
officially opened on April 15, 1907. . Borrowers were limited to two pieces of music 
at a time. Opera Scores were lent for seven days ; all other music for one month. 
An additional $200 was appropriated by the Library for purchase of music during 
the year. By the end of 1909, the music collection included 1,462 bound volumes 

. and was located in the gallery over the north end of the lending collection. 

In 1907 another major department of the library was established. The Library 

had always worked closely with the Schools, supplying then with book collections, 
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setting up special study programs, and giving attention to the professional 
needs of teachers. Now all the books, materials, and staff members involved 
in this work were moved into a room at the rear of the first floor which had 
been used for bicycle storage and newspapers. Here were placed all the books 
being sent to the schools, books used for special assignments, textbooks and 
Board of Education materials, books about teaching, and the Newark historical 
materials, which at this time were intended for school use. The Art Department 
also became a separate unit, and was moved to the first floor to the rear of 
the School Department. This resource included the picture collection and all 
the books on art subjects, but the music collection was not included at this time. 
It remained in the gallery of the main reference room. 

In the reports for 1907 we find the first mention of use of the telephone for 
answering reference questions. In 1901, when the new Library was built, a contract 
was made with the New York and New Jersey Telephone Company for an interior system 
of 23 stations, and exterior telephones were probably installed at this time or 
shortly afterward. In 1913 the Library's telephone number was 320 B.B., as Branch 
Brook (the name of Newark's largest park) was one of the earliest telephone exchanges 
in the city. Although the exact date of the first call was not recorded, the 
telephone soon became an inbortant means of providing information of all kinds, 
thereby offering a great convenience to patrons who could not or did not wish to 
visit the Library. 

In 1907 Branch 1, the Business Men's Branch, was moved to Mechanic Street. Branch 
2 remained at Clark Thread Company, and three new Branches were opened: Branch 3 in 
the Roseville section of Newark, Branch 4, in the Springfield Avenue section, and 


branch 5 in the Ironbound section. All of these were in rented querters. Whe next 
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year, two additional Branches were opened, on Clinton and Ferry Streets 
respectively. The Business Branch began a collection of telephone directories 
of major United States cities when 143 such directories were donated by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

In 1908 the Lending Department and the Reference Department were merged, 
forming the central agency for Library service. The reading room for current 
magazines was discontinued, and a Technical Department was begun in the large 
room at the front of the second floor (now the Popular Reading and Young Adult 
Room). This collection included about 1,000 books on the useful arts and Sciences, 
and many technical and scientific periodicals. 

| The same year, the city of Newark adopted the Civil Service System, with 
all Library employees coming under its jurisdiction. Written examinations 
became a requirement for permanent employment or promotions at the Library. 

John Cotton Dana, Newark's Head Librarian, was a great patron of the arts, 
and he encouraged such patronage in Newark. It seemed fitting to Dana that the 
Library should take interest in the art of the book itself, that is, the art of 
printing. In 1907 a Washington hand press was purchased, and a young woman on 
the Library staff was trained in typesetting. The Library began printing its 
own posters, booklists, a house organ, and other small publications which it 
issued. In 1913 the first power press was purchased, and to this day the Library 
print shop has turned out fine quality work including borrowers' cards, business 
farms, and certificates presented to staff members for meritorious service. 

Along these lines, Dana and his friend James E. Howell, a distinguished 
lawyer and Vice-Chancellor of the New Jersey Court of Chancery, organized the 


Carteret Book Club of Newark. Ihe club was incorporated on January 2, 1909, 
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with thirty-five members. Its purpose was "the literary study and pranotion of 
the arts pertaining to the production of books, including the occasional 
publication of books designed to illustrate, promote, or encourage those arts ... 
and to provide for and hold exhibitions for the pranotion of the club''i 

Members purchased shares of stock in the club for $25.00 per share, and paid 
$10.00 annually in dues. This entitled them to free copies of all club 
publications. 

At its first meeting the. club voted to publish only original items rather 
than reprints of out-of-print works. Manuscripts were purchased from members 
or other book collectors, or comiüssioned 5s the club itself, as with Rudolph 
Ruzicka's Newark: a Series of Engravings on Wood. Printing was not done by 
the Library, but by several New York firms specializing in work of an artistic 
nature. The club also sponsored several exhibits at the Library of fine 
printing and early New Jersey imprints. 

Interest in the Carteret Book Club declined in 1918, when members became 
involved in wartime activities, and fine Eutopéan paper became difficult to 
obtain. The club remained in existence until 1955, when lack of interest 
and the resignation of many members led to its final liquidation. All books 
were offered to members at 2/3 of the estimated market peace, and those not 
bought were sold by lot to a New York dealer. samples of Carteret publications 
have been preserved by the Library as part of the rare book collection, and are 
occasionally put on display. 

Another outgrowth of Dana's interest in the arts was the Newark Museum. 

A collection of Japanese art objects owned by George T. Rockwell was placed 


on exhibit at the Library fran November 1908 to January 1909. The Art and 


1 
Carteret Book Club scrapbook, quoted by Rabicoff. 


Al 


Science Committee of the Library Board of Trustees decided to make an effort 

to have the City of Newark purchase this collection and use it as the nucleus 

of an Art and Science Museum for the City. They invited Sir C. Purdon Clarke, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, to come to Newark 

to see the collection. He oi it admirable and strongly recommended 

its purchase. The subject was then submitted to the Art Comittee of the 
Library, which heartily approved of the project. The Art Committee then - 
invited Mayor Jacob Haussling and the Finance Camnittee of the Common Council 

to the Library to inspect the collection. They approved of its purchase and 

of the formation of an incorporated society to hold and administer an Art Museum 
in trust for the City. A special municipal law was passed authorizing the 
formation of this society. | Fifty persons were named as Newark Museum Trustees, 
and they met on April 29, 1909, to organize, adopt a charter, and by-laws, elect 
officers, and appoint committees. The Newark Museum Association was financed by 
two appropriations fran the City of $10,000 each, as well as membership fees and 
gifts totaling about $12,000. The Association bought the Rockwell collection, 
the Crane Memorial Collection of Tibetan art objects, the Disbrow science 
collection, several paintings, and examples of pottery, porcelain, Italian bronzes, 
coins, and medals. Fifty-two exhibit cases of the most modern design were 
purchased for $5,050. By 1913 the Newark Museum Association had 27/9 active 
members. For its first seventeen years the Newark Museum remained in the 
Library building, and Jchn Cotton Dana served without salary as Museum Director, a 
position for which his talents suited him. 


: In 1910 the Art Department of the Library was moved to the third floor. 
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This collection included some 7,000 books, 60 art journals, and 360,000 
pictures of all sizes and descriptions. In the Lending Department a map 
collection was begun and a special map platform purchased and installed. 
Twenty Newark and New Jersey maps, and complete sets of U.S. Topographic 
survey and Geological Atlas comprised this collection. 

The Annual Report of the Library for 1910 contained the first complete 
description of the arrangement of the Main Library building, and a summary 
of the entire Library system, which are presented here: 

Main Library: 
Ground Floor: Children's Room, School Department, and a public meeting room. 
Second or Main Floor: Lending, Reference, and Technical Departments. 

Third Floor: Art and Catalog Departments, and library offices. Also two 

rooms assigned to the Newark Museum Association. 


fowth Floor: Art Gallery and Science Museum. 


Ihe Newark Public Library System of 1910 included: 


l Main Library 4 Police Libraries 

/ Branches l Post Office Library 
il Deposit Stations 18 Traveling Libraries 

2 Factory Libraries 489 School Libraries 


16 Firemen's Libraries 
565 Total Distributing Centers 
in 1910 the Business Men's Branch, which contained 10,000 volumes, was moved 
fron Mechanic to Clinton Street. Evening opening was tried, but discontinued in 
1914. A collection of labor union journals and house organs (newspapers issued 


by large companies for their employees) was begun. A system of telephone 


directory exchange was begun with seventeen libraries in other cities, and in 191] 
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this was expanded to include 34 cities. In 1912 a "Made in Newark" card 
index, listing 2,000 Newark manufacturers and the thousands of things they 
made, was completed at the Business Branch and published by the Newark Board of 
Trade. In 1912 Newark held its first Industrial Exposition, and the Library 
was one of the first exhibitors to register. Its display, featuring services 
offered by the Business Branch, was so successful that it was repeated many 
times at industrial and automobile shows in the City. Im 1913 the Business 
Branch was again moved, this time to a two-story fireproof building on Beaver 
Street, which was built for the Library and leased from the owner. 

In 1911, the million mark was reached in number of books borrowed. The 
Library staff had grown to 44 persons, 30 of whom were messengers. The Library 
began publishing its ovn house organ; The Newárker, a monthly journal of which 
Dana was the editor and chief contributor. It included articles on the Library, on 
books and reading in general, and on events in Newark. Book lists, book reviews, 
and articles of general interest were also featured. The publication ran until 
1915, when it was taken over by the Committee of One Hundred as part of Newark's 
250th anniversary celebration. 

A traveling exhibit on printing, put together in 1911 by the International 
Typographical Union of Indianapolis and the Newark Public Library, was shown in 
Newark and ten other libraries in all parts of the United States. This was an 
early example of the continuing coUperation between Newark Public Library and 
other institutions in the preparation and presentation of exhibits of varying kinds. 

In 1911 another important service of the Library was begun. Library assistants 
from the School Department began visiting classes in the Newark schools to tell 
students about the resources and services available at the Library. About two 


hundred classes were visited each year. School stations were opened in Seventh 
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Avenue, Elliott Street, and Lafayette Street Schools. An assistant fram 
the Library visited each of these stations once a week to distribute books 
and take applications for Library cards. 

Springfield Branch was moved to Hayes Street into a one-story building 
erected especially for the Library and reüted. Located in the immigrant 
section of the city, Springfield became known as the "foreign branch", with 
books in German, Yiddish, Polish, Russian, Ruthenian, Hungarian, and Italian. 

In 1912 came another major change in the arrangement of Main Library. The 
fiction collection and the registration desk for new borrowers were taken out ; 
of Lending Department and moved into two rooms on the first floor. The School 
Department was moved from the first floor to one side of the Lending Department 
on the second floor. Thus, reference services were consolidated and Services 
for borrowers were made more convenient to those coming in from the street. 

A new power press was added to the Print chop equipment. 

John Cotton Dana continued to be active in may community organizations, and 
to bring these activities into the Library's scope. In 1911 he was appointed 
to the comittee to prepare Newark!s first City Plan, and from November 1912 to 
January 1913, a large exhibit on City Planning was held at the Library. In 1912, 
as an outgrowth of the work of the Business Library, Dana was one of the organizers 
of the Special Libraries Association, of which he served as President for its 
first two years. This nationwide organization of librarians fron banks, insurance 
offices, law firms, manufacturing firms, railroads, and other highly specialized 
collections continues to be an important force in the library world today. 

During its first decades, the Newark Public Library experienced a period of | 


Ae 
great expansion, from a small general reading room to a major facility with 
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specialized departments to meet the needs of every kind of patron. Much of 
this was the result of Dana's firm commitment to serve not only the scholar, 
but also the practical needs of the businessman, the professional person, the 
younger reader, and the community at large. Under his leadership the Library 
became an important part of the City of Newark, ready to take part in, and be 


influenced by, events that were to follow. 


CHAPTER 5 
SETBACKS AND WAR 


During the early decades of the twentieth century, the development and 
expansion of Newark Public Library were hindered by several financial cutbacks, 
causing the Library to re-evaluate and limit sane of its Services and facilities. 
The first of these setbacks came as the result of a complex legal decision 
involving a major national insurance firm having its headquarters in Newark. 
in 1913 the courts ruled that the City could no longer levy taxes on the deferred 
dividends fund of the Prudential Insurance Company, as these taxes were paid by 
the individual policyholders. ‘The assessment of these funds was one of the factors 
detezmining municipal appropriations for the Library, and as a result of the decision 
910,000 was cut fro the Library's 1914 budget. Rising wages and daily operating 
costs made it all the more difficult for the Library to continue full operation. 

In November of 1914 the 13 deposit stations and the 39 traveling libraries were 
permanently discontinued. Daily deliveries to the branches were replaced by 
Weekly deliveries. Evening opening of the Business Branch was discontinued. In 
1915 the Main Library, which had been kept open until 9:00 every evening, was closed 
at 6:30 three days a week during July and August. ^ The Newarker, although its 
publication involved only about 8/10 of 1% of the Library's budget, was terminated. 

However, all was not dark. Dana continued to innovate and introduce new services 
designed to attract public notice and make the use of the Library easier. One of 
these was an invention of Dana's own: the "color band" systen of filing pamphlets 
and other small items. Tapes of different colors were assigned to represent 


subject groups according to Dewey Decimal classification. Attached in various 
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patterns on the folds of pamphlets, they indicated clearly the arrangement 

of the pamphlets on the shelves. This aided the public in locating pamphlets 
on desired subjects, and also made it easier for untrained ere workers to 
re-sbelve these materials. It also helped the librarians to weed the 
collection and discard materials no longer needed. 

At this time a Reading Alcove was begun, with books on current or popular 
subjects brought from the stacks and placed in low floor cases in the center 
of the reference room. This changing collection featured books on such subjects 
as history, travel, and opera, and was popular with the public. Special temporary 
reference collections were assembled and set aside for classes, clubs, study groups, 
and individuals requesting books on a specific topic. Famous poems were printed 
on cards in quantity and lent to teachers and others requesting them for group 
Study. In addition to the Library's seven Branches, new Branches were established 
in four all-year elementary schools: Lafayette, Seventh Avenue, Belmont Avenue, and 
Newton Street Summer School: In 1916 the Business Branch staff campiled a 
bibliography of "1,600 Business Books' which was published by the H.W. Wilson Company 
of New York, a major publisher of booklists for libraries. This list was widely 
used by libraries, and was re-issued in several later editions , the number of books 
listed increasing each time. 

In 1916 the Library received a major bequest. James E. Howell, Vice-Chancellor 
of the New Jersey Court of Chancery, died. Besides being a distinguished lawyer, 
he had been a lover of books, a close friend of John Cotton Dana, a founder and 
member of the Carteret Book Club, and a Trustee of the Newark Public Library. In 
his will, Howell gave the income from his estate to the Library upon the death or 
remarriage of his wife. In 1939 the Library received $8,500 from this fund, and 
the rest was re-invested in accordance with the will. The will stipulated that the 


money be used to buy books in the fields of history and biography. The Howell 
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Fund still enables the Library to acquire many outstanding works in these 
important fields. In 1917, 1000 books fram the estate of Cortlandt Parker, 
another Newark lawyer, were given to the Library by his sons. 

During this period, two important milestones were passed. In 1915 
the Library marked the 25th anniversary of its organization and opening œ 
West Park Street. This occasion was celebrated at the Library with an exhibit 
and a major article in The Newarker on the history and accomplishments of the 
Library. In 1916 the City of Newark celebrated the 250th anniversary of its 
founding by Puritans from Connecticut. This important occasion prompted a 
year-long celebration including pageants, contests, athletic events, and renewed 
interest in Newark's past and present. John Cotton Dana was a member of the 
Committee of One Hundred which planned and directed the festivities. The 
Newarker, formerly the Library house organ, was taken over by the Committee of 
One Hundred, and published as a monthly journal reporting on the many events 
connected with the celebration. The Library advertised its resources as a 
center of intormation on Newark which could be used by those participating in 
the celebration. 

But the Library had not seen the end of financial difficulties. In 1917 
rising rentals forced the Library to close the Roseville and Springfield branches. 
lt was decided to try to place the branches in schools to save money. However, 
in response to citizen protest, the City Council voted the Library an additional 
96000 to keep the branches open. The Roseville branch was re-opened in the 
former Bathgate home on Orange Street. But in 1918 the Library's request for 


an increase of $30,000 was turned down by the City Council. The reason given for 
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this was that the assessed valuation of property in Newark had not risen 
sufficiently to enable the City to afford such an increase. With salaries and 
operating costs of the Library ris ing rapidly, something had to be done. In 
desperation, all the Branches were closed except Business Branch and those in 
Cleveland and Lafayette Schools. ‘The Business Branch collection was limited 

to business subjects only, and the general reading collections were returned to 
Main Library. Investment services were increased, and this Branch became the 
center for business information to which patrons were referred from Main Library. 
The Branch was unusual in that it was devoted to one type of information rather 
than being an extension of general library service to an area. To further ease 
the financial burden of the Library, the transportation costs of school deliveries 
were taken over by the Board of Education. The mailing of reminders for overdue 
books was also discontinued at this time. 

The return of books, materials, Supplies, and furniture from the Branches caused 
severe overcrowding at Main Library. Three upper galleries were built on the 
second floor to provide space for same of the books: one in the Technical Depar tment 
and the other two in the Lending Department. Books for the youngest children were 
removed from the shelves and put into storage, and library service was limited to 
those in the sixth grade or older. However, no employees lost their jobs when 
the Branches were closed, as Main Library was short of assistants. 

As America began to mobilize for participaticn in World War I, the American 
Library Association issued a call to the profession to offer its assistance to 
the effort. The role of libraries would be twofold: to provide reading material 


to servicemen in training camps in America and in combat in Europe. and to act as 


war information centers for those at home, The Newark Library plunged wholeheartedly 
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into this effort, sending thousands of surplus books from the Branches to 
servicemen in camps in New Jersey and around the world. The Library also 
accepted hundreds of books from patriotic Newarkers and sent them to our 
servicemen. Books continued to be sent throughout the war and long after 
the Armistice was signed. Boys returning from war who had to remain in 
camp, and the wounded in the military hospitals were grateful for the 
recreational and useful reading materials they found there. 

In 1918 the Newark Library turned over some of its space and facilities, 
such as office assistants and equipment, to tbe War Work Campaign. ‘The 
YMCA, Jewish Welfare Board, War Camp Community Service, Salvation Army, and 
other social agencies operated out of the Library. The Children's Room became 
the advertising center for the Victory Boys and Girls Campaign. The open 
bookshelves in the Lending Department featured books on subjects which had 
become popular as a result of the war: religion, philosophy, geography, and 
war itself. Special lists and collections of vocational books were prepared 
for returning servicemen. 

In additicn to its war efforts, the Library continued to provide service 
to its patrons and to the library profession as a whole. Card files of Newark 
authors and of Newark clubs were begun, the latter proving useful in many ways. 
A program entitled "Get Wise Quick" was begun, in which any person submitting 
a written request could have a collection of books on a specific subject set 
aside for his study and use. The Medical Library in the Technical Department, 
having fallen into comparative disuse, was piven to the Academy of Medicine of 


Northern New Jersey. A motorcycle with a side carrier was purchased for the 
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messenger who collected overdue books; this was also used for various errands by 
the War Work Campaign. 

In 1917, Mabel Colegrove and Margaret McVitty of tle Library staff developed 
and prepared the first edition of Subject Headings for the Information File. 
This list of classifications used for small pamphlets and articles was published 
by the Lilrary. The guide was used by many other libraries, doing for vertical 
files what Sears' List of Subject Headings does for books: that is, providing 
a standardized list of subject classifications. The Newark Library list was 
re-published in eight subsequent editions. In 1918 the Library prepared a 
number of traveling exhibits which were sent to libraries in fifty cities around 
the United States. Among these were the popular "Why study Latin" and an 
exhibit of war posters requested by the United States Government. 

In 1918 the Library once again began publishing its own house organ. Entitled 
The Library and the Museum Within, it was an occasional publication, appearing 
only several times per year. In 1925 the words "and the Museum Within" were 
dropped from the title, and The Librarytontinued until 1942. Edited and largely 
written by Dana and later by Beatrice Winser, .it contained articles about the 
Library, booklists, essays on books and reading, and an occasional article about 
the city of Newark. 

In 1919 the Print Collection was moved from the Art Department to the third 
floor corridor. 450 cubic feet of filing space were needed for this collection. 
In 1920 an attempt was made to centralize the Library's cataloging operations. 
Catalog Department took over the cataloging of maps for the Lending Department, 
prints for the Art Department, and business books for the Business Branch. The 
original departments continued to assign subject classifications to the items 


before sending them to the Catalog Department. A separate catalog was prepared 
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for the Art Department and installed there. Cards for all art books were 
copied fran the main catalog. 

In 1920 two new services were begun. For a small fee, the Library 
would assign a staff member to do extensive research for a patron unable 
to cane to the Library. ‘Extensive research" was defined as any question 
requiring one half hour or more of a librarian's time. Hospital library 
service was begun on an experimental basis for St. Barnabas Hospital, which 
was then located in Newark. Patients enjoyed the recreational reading 
materials supplied to them through deliveries fran the Library. 

In 1921 Mr. Dana reported that Library books were being used by members 
of one out of every two families in Newark. Newark Library was included in 
a list of "Leading Libraries of the World" issued by the Carnegie Foundation, 
entitling the Library to receive certain Carnegie publications free of charge. 
A bronze plaque honoring Newark author Stephen Crane was placed on the front 
of the Main Library building, near the entrance, by the Schoolmen's Club of 
Newark. The Grace M. Duffy fund, honoring the memory of a prominent Newark 
teacher and principal, was presented to the Library by a group of her friends. 
Ihe money was to be used for finely illustrated children's books, in keeping 
with the Library's active interest in fine book production. 

In 1922, Dana's annual report discussed the shift in emphasis from the 
casual reader to the student and researcher. The lending of fiction had become 
a minor part of the Library's. work in comparison to reference and information 
service. 


Architectural plans were prepared for an addition to the rear north side of 
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Main Library, and also for the first of seven new Branches to be built 
and owned by the City. Each of these Branches was to have two floors, with 
a children's room on the second floor.. The addition to Main Library, which 
opened in the summer of 1923, was 79 feet in depth and 64 feet wide, with a 
south extension 47 x 16 feet, a total of 11,616 square feet of additional 
space on two floors. On the first floor, the Children's Room was enlarged 
by 50 to 75% and space was provided for the School Department, which was moved 
back to the first floor from the second. On the second floor, the addition 
was used as a reading room for the Lending Department, with tables and chairs 
for patrons, and open book shelves holding about 20,000 volumes. ‘The large 
roam in the front of the building was changed fram a Technical Department to 
a Periodical Room to meet the changing needs of patrons. On the third or 
Art Department floor, the left side of the addition was used for the Print Shop 
and stock room, and the right side for the art books, which were moved there 
fran the book stack. The Picture Collection was moved into the book stack, 
and the room formerly occupied by the pictures was used as a staff lunch room 
and rest room. 

One direct result of the additional space was the expansion of the Children's 
Room, so that by 1923 fifth graders could once again have Library cards. The 
children laughed aloud and clapped at the news. On one day 217 new children came 
in and took books out. On the other end of the spectrum, high school and normal 
school students were restricted to borrowing three books at a time, so that books 
would be available to others doing the same assignment. 

At this time, there was great interest in China and the Far East, as part 
of general interest in foreign countries with which the United States traded. 
From November 1923 until January 1924, the Library and the Museum held a major 


exhibit on China in which every department participated. This was later split 
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into two traveling exhibits which were shown in thirteen cities. 

A collection of 200 Japanese prints wag given to the Library by William 
F. Hoffman, president of the United States Savings Bank. Mr. ohigeyoshi 
Obata, a translator of Japanese poetry, came to the Library to identify 
Japanese prints and books in the idiots collections. This was an example 
of an outside consultant being called in to do a short-term assignment for 
the Library, a method which would be used occasionally in the future. 

In 1924 the Business Branch completed a Mailing List Directory which 
had been years in the making. This was a guide to books and parts of books 
containing lists of persons and firms which were useful to businessmen. The 
Directory was published by McCraw-1811 of New York City for use in other 
libraries. 

In 1923 the first two City-owned Branches opened: Springfield Branch at 
30 Hayes Street, and Van Buren Branch at 140 Van Buren Street. The third of 
the City-owned Branches, Roseville Branch at 99 Fifth Street, opened in 1924. 
William Halsey Peck, a longtime resident of the Roseville section, donated 
$350 so that the new Branch could be faced with white brick. 

In March of 1924, ground was broken for the present Newark Museum building, 
donated to the City by Louis Bamberger, department store owner and charter menber 
of the Newark Museum Association. The land on which the building would stand 
was purchased by the City. In 1925 the building was completed, and the 
collections of the Newark Museum were moved out of the Library into the new 
building, located about one block away on Washington Street. The house organs 
of the two institutions were separated, being known respectively as The Library 


and The Museum, However, the two coliections remained under the same administration, 
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In 1925 a need was expressed for some transitional reading between 


ch ildren's books and adult literature. A "Book Bridges" program was 


begun, with a section in the Children's Room with books for older boys and 


girls, and a section of the Lending Department set aside for high school 


students doing homework assignments. Another idea which had long been 


discussed was put into action, Company cards were issued to Newark firms 


for use by their employees, enabling many non-r 


free of charge, 


esidents to borrow books 


Ihe list of Subject Headings for the Information File was published 


——n fmerican Library Economy ‘as 
THESUdted by the Newark: New Jersey Public Library, 

In 1925 the Library received an important gift from Richard C. Jenkinson, 
a Trustee, President of th 


e Board of Trustees, and a member of the Carteret 


Book Club, J enkinson gave the Library his unique collection of books which 


were fine examples of the printer's art, The collection included 288 volumes 


by 54 different printers, and was continuous ly added to by Jenkinson and 


later by the Library itself, In 1927 the collection was placed in a large 


room on the third floor, with some items on permanent display, 


In 1926, after a lapse of several years, the Main Library Reading Room was 


8gain opened on Sundays from 2:00 to 9:00 P.M. The Art Department sold 


picture frames to borrowers for $3.25, $3.50, or $4.00 depending on size. These 


could be used for home display of Library pictures which could be borrowed for as 


long as three months. The Children's Room extended borrowing privileges to 
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fourth graders, but they could take only one book at a time. 

The Extension Department re-established small lending collections in 
the Clark Thread Company, Bamberger's Department Store, Essex County Jail, 
the Public Service Utility Company, and the YM-YWHA. Bock collections 
were sent to four z oss a service oum in 1922. On December 
2, 1925, the Clinton Branch opened on Bergen Street. Business Branch 
was moved into temporary quarters pending campletion of a City-owned 
building on Commerce Street, and moved into this building in 1927. In 
October of 1927 the Vailsburg Branch Opened. 

Ihe March 1928 issue of ine Library contained a detailed description of 
the interior arrangement of Main Library, which will be summarized here to 
snow how the departments had changed: 

First floor: Main lobby, with a series of exhibit cases and bulletin boards 

to hold changing exhibits,. To the right of the lobby was the Registration 
Department, where new borrowers could apply for and receive their Library 
cards. To the left of the lobby was the Children's Room. At the rear of 

the lobby, beycnd the central staircase, was the School Department on the left, 
and beyond this the Extension Department and the Repair Department. In the 
rear part of the building were rooms for the janitors, and the carpenter shop. 
Second floor: At the front of the building was the Fiction Room, which included 
a collection of popular periodicals. An upper gallery in this room contained 
bound volumes of periodicals. Bowever, there were no seats in this room, as 


the number of books did not allow space for them, 


The rear section of the second floor was occupied by the Lending Department. 
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comprising the main collection of reference books and materials. At the 
entrance to this department was the desk where books were charged out and returned. 
Beyond this desk and to the right was the card catalog, containing about 358,000 
cards indexing the entire Library collection. Further on and to the left was 
a card index to scientific and technical periodicals, supplied by Engineering 
Index, a service begun in 1928 and subscribed to by the Library. To the right 
of the entrance was the special collection of books for high school students, with 
tables and chairs for their use. Beyond these was an upper gallery filled with 
government documents: Federal, State, County, and Municipal. Under this gallery 
was a small dustproof room devoted entirely to maps, of which the Library had 20,000, 
and an area of books pertaining to langvages. 

Through a doorway behind the main catalog and periodical index, a right turn 
led to the Book Stack building. To the left was the main reading room of the 
Lending Department, containing tables and chairs for 160 people. In this room were 
five desks for reference assistants, and a telephone booth for answering reference 
questions without bothering readers. Just beyond these information desks were the 
Information File, the Pamphlet Library, and a case for atlases and folded maps. In 
the rear of the reading room were cases filled with about 4500 of the most frequently- 
used reference books, and along the north side were the technical, scientific, and 
literary periodicals. 
lhird floor: Around the gallery were the administrative and secretarial offices of 
the Library, including those of the Librarian and Assistant Librarian. One room 
on the right housed the Catalog Department, and one on the left side contained the 


Jenkinson Collection of fine books. A lunch room, rest room, and workrooms for 
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the library staff were also located on this floor. 

Between the main stairway and the public elevator, a long exhibit gallery led 
to the Art Department at the rear of the building. At the entrance was a charge-out 
and return desk for art books and pictures. On the right, doors led to the Picture 
Collection, which occupied the top floor of the stack building. Along the north 
side of this room were drawing tables for the use of draughtsmen and others working 
with pictures from the collection. Adjacent to the book stack, on the third or top 
floor of the addition, was the Art Department reading room, with its own card 
catalog, vertical files, and reference desk. On the east side of the roan or rear 
wall were shelves containing 13,000 art and music books, as well as musical scores, 
all of which could be borrowed. On the south side of the roam were two information 
desks and the Art Reference collection, also the Fine Prints collection. A door on 
the east wall of the Art Department led into the Print Shop. 
Fourth floor: One room in the right front corner of the building contained the 
United States and English Patent Office reports, and bound volumes of newspapers. 
Tables were provided for those using these materials. | The large room at the . 
front of the building was used as a public meeting room. The rest of the rooms 
on the fourth floor were used for storage of less-needed reference books , which 
could be obtained by request in the second floor reference room. 

in 1828 two important publications of the Library were begun. The School 


monthiy "Library Letter", listing recommended books for 


Department began its 
children and describing available services for teachers. This ran until 1933 
when budget decreases forced its discontinuance. Business Branch began its 


"Business Literature", published ten times per year, a listing and running 


camnentary on current business books and their use. These publications were 
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mailed free to anyone requesting them. 

School Department sent 69 classroom libraries to 8 parochial schools. 
Central Branch was opened in Bamberger's department store basement and Broad 
Street Branch in Kresge's department store, (now Two Guys). Both featured 
fiction and popular non-fiction books. 

The Great Depression of 1929 brought the Library increased use, both in the 
borrowing of books end the use of the Library for reading and reference. Books 
on jobs and careers were in great demand, as was recreational reading for those 
unable to find work. The Library supplied these services in spite of reduced 
budgets and curtailed hours. The Library began publishing a weekly column on 
the editorial page of the Monday Newark Evening News describing books and services. 
A collection of highly technical pamphlets was begun in the Pamphlet Library to 
help those training thenselves for an occupation. The Art Department kept schedules 
of concerts and operas in New York City. The School Department sent librarians 
to evening English classes for foreigners, bringing them easy books on sewing, 
occupations, and other useful topics. These people were not encouraged to come to 
the Library, as they had little free time. 

The Library and the Museum held an exhibit at the convention of the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities in Atlantic City, featuring materials dealing with 
city government and management. The Newark Library offered suggestions and advice 
on many problems to smaller libraries in the area. A Library Apprentice Class was 
been with twelve students having college degrees or the equivalent. They 
received a few hours each weck of formal instruction in library methods, and the 
rest of their time was spent on work assignments in every department of the Library, 


including the Branches and the Museum. The Library paid for their textbooks, 
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notebooks, and trips to other libraries and museums. This course lasted 
fran September until June. 

In June of 1929, the Weequahic Branch opened at 355 Osborne Terrace. 

On July 21, 1929, John Cotton Dana died. In August, Miss Beatrice Winser 
was appointed Librarian and Museum Director. She had worked at Newark Library 
since 1894, coÜperating closely with John Cotton Dana and his predecessor, 
Frank Hill. Her outstanding administrative ability made her a natural choice 
for the directorial position. 

In 1930 the first Book Truck, or Bookmobile service, began. The open truck, 
laden with the Library's wares, made its sumer rounds to leve ronds , Schools, 
factories, fire houses, and street corners. Books could be borrowed from the 
prac. and new borrowers could apply for their cards and get them "on the spot". 
Although inmensely popular, the service was discontinued in 1933 due to budget 
reductions. 

The Library began measures to discourage book mutilation by school children. 
An article on the subject was published in the Newark School Bulletin. and 
teachers refused to accept pictures cut from books as illustrations for school 
reports. Students were encouraged to do original art work or prove that they 
owned the books or magazines from whence pictures came. 

In 1930, Richard C. Jenkinson, long-time Trustee and President of the 
Library Board for: the past seven years, died. The Carteret Book Club, of 
which he was a founder, resolved to give all future publications to the 
Jenkinson Collection. 

The card file of Newark authors, begun in 1919, was updated and expanded 


to include all authors born in, living in, or writing about the state of New 
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Jexsey. This file is maintained in the New Jersey Room to the present day. 

The Business Branch discontinued its file of New Jersey corporation records, 
as the small amount of use did not justify the cost of upkeep. The Business 
Branch compiled a survey of "Business Service in Public Libraries of 109 Large 
Cities". North End Branch opened at 222 Summer Avenue. 

À second, smaller addition to the Main Library building was opened for use 
in March of 1931. This filled the space between the old building and the stack 
building, and contained an elevator for assistants returning books to the stacks. 
On the second floor in the Lending Department, a special telephone reference desk 
with two telephones was installed in this area. The addition also enlarged the 
space occupied by the card catalog and provided additional space for maps. 
Thousands of unbound periodicals were moved from two rooms at the side of the second 
floor to the fourth floor, In one of the vacated second-floor rooms, a 
Teachers' Reference Department was established. Here could be found books on the 
teaching profession, education periodicals, holiday and special program materials, 
and a special collection of children's books to be used by adults. In 1932 the 
School Department was moved to this area, thus uniting two related collections. 

In 1931 the Dickman system of charging out books by machine was installed. 
Identification cards replaced the old style charge-and-receipt borrowers' cards. 
Ali books were returned to a Central Receiving Desk on the first floor. Charging 
out continued to be done in the individual departments for one more year. In 
1932 all the departments except Art relinquished their charging duties to a 
central charging desk in the first floor corridor. Because of the delicate and 
valuable nature of some of its materials, Art Department continued to handle its 


own charging and returning duties. 
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A 14-day loan limit was placed on books needed for certain study courses, 


and a 7-day limit on novels less than one year old. Seven-day books were not 
renewable, but there was a one-cent-a-day rental collection of duplicates of 

/-day novels. In 1932 the lending of popular non-fiction Was discontinued, 

and one month became the loan period for all non-fiction. 

While checking materials for the George Washington Bicentennial, the 
assistants found a number of books 100 years old or older, which had been 
inherited from the old Newark Library Association. Some of these, having 
outlived their usefulness, were discarded.and the others were put iat a 
Special Storage Collection. 

| in 1931 an Extension Library was opened at the New Jersey National (Cuard 
offices at Newark Airport. The collection consisted of about 50 books. on 
aviation and related Subjects. The Library now had 35 extension libraries in 
department Scores, hospitals, factories , playgrounds, and neighborhood centers 
in the City. boston library service began for patients at City Hospital. 
This Service, also at St. Barnabas Hospital, consisted of a cart with books which 
was wheeled through the wards, The collections were mostly fiction, but also 
included biography, history, humor, and children's books. A small recreational 
library was set up for the doctors and nurses, at their request. For this 
service, the Library bought severa ner books, which were kept at the hospitals. 

In April of 1932 am Overdue Book Week was held, during which no fines were 
charged. Many books that had been long missing were returned. The program 
was so popular that it was extended to two weeks. 


Mutilation continued to be a serious problem in 1932. The second floor of 
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the book stack was temporarily closed to the public to call attention to the 
mutilation of some expensive technical books. AG exhibit on mutilation was 
held, and several people were sent to jail for damaging Library property. A 
special Investigator was added to the staff for detection and control of 
theft, mutilation, and disorder. 

In 1933 the Library's budget appropriation was cut by $151,053. City 
revenues were lowered because many people were out of work and could not pay 
their taxes. Banks refused to lend money to the City unless certain economy 
measures were adopted. Main Library was closed evenings except Mondays and 
Tuesdays, and closed all day Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. Business Branch 
was closed on Fridays. ‘Broad Street Branch in Kresge's Department Store and 
Central Branch in Bamberger's Department Store basenent were closed permanently. 
Extension Department was closed, as were ail deposit libraries except those in 
and Design in Industry,three popular Library publications, were terminated. 
Renewing and reserving of books were also discontinued. 

Book sorting operations were moved into the first floor corridor to relieve 
crowded conditions in the Receiving Department. For similar reasons, the 
Pamphlet Library and its workspace were moved out of Lending Department to the 
third floor. High school reference service was transferred from Lending to 
the School Department. 

In December of 1933, Library projects were inaugurated for the Civil Works 
Administration, reorganized in 1934 as the Emergency Relief Administration. 
Thirty-five workers on relief were assigned projects impossible to do with 
regular staff. These projects included extensive book repair, checking the 


spelling of names in the children;'s application file, mounting newspaper 
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clippings for permanent preservation, and typing and filing several special 
card indexes being compiled by the professional staff. These were the 
index of occupations af all Library card holders, the index to New Jersey 
illustrations in books, and, at Business Branch, an index to current statistics 
and trade association proceedings. In 1935 these workers numbered 35 and 
were again reorganized, this time under the Works Progress Administration (WPA). 
They weeded the Information File and added new materials, filed clippings and 
pamphlets, helped prepare an index to cities in telephone directories, and 
surveyed use of the Business Branch. With the help of these clerical workers, 
the professional assistants could undertake many projects that they had wanted 
to do, to make the use of the collections easier. 

In 1935, about half the Library's funding was restored by the City Commission 
in response to requests by many organizations and individuals. Main Library 


was again kept open in the evening, except on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and on 


Saturday mornings from 9:30 until 1:00 P.M. The Branches resumed their former hours, 


except on Saturdays when they closed at 1:00 P.M. In 1936 the opening time for 
Main Library and Business Branch was changed from 9:30 to 9:00 A.M. | Renewal and 
reserving of books was resumed. Fines on children's books were reduced fron 2¢ to 
l¢ per day to help children regain use of their cards. 

The Library received several significant gifts in 1935. J. William Clark of 
Bernardsville, New Jersey, donated 250 books. Books from the library of Sara E. 
Fawcett, supervisor of drawing in the Newark schools from 1879 to 1899, were given 
to the Library by Martha E. Hurlbut and Emilie M. Kempf. Dr. Floyd McEwen's 
collection of rare Christmas books and materials were given by Mrs. McEwen. 228 


new volumes in the Italian language were given by the Italian Institute of Culture in 
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the United States. 

On October 6, 1935, a city-wide observance of John Cotton Dana Day was held 
by the Library and the Newark Educational e N Several poems were written 
about Dana, and a pamphlet describing his work was issued by the SITES A On 
sunday afternoon, October 6th, a memorial program was held in the courtyard in 
front of the Newark Museum. Speakers included Mayor Meyer Ellenstein, Beatrice 
Winser, Museum Trustees' President Arthur Egner, and Library Trustees' President 
Augustus V. Hamburg. The keynote speaker was Henry W. Kent, Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. ^ All discussed the unique 
contributions made by Dana as library imovator and museum founder, A pageant 
re-enacting Dana's chief achievements was also presented. In 1936, Newark 
celebrated its 100th year of incorporation as a city, and this was observed at 
the Library with a major exhibit and the dedication of a Photo-Mural on Newark 
designed by Alexander Alland as a WPA project. 

Ihe Library was again becoming overcrowded with its own collections. Plans 
were discussed for a 5-story addition to Main Library, on the north side, but 
financial difficulties stood in the way and the plans were never realized. Instead, 
a storage loft was rented from the Newark Paper Box Company on High Street in 1936. 
20,000 books and 10,000 periodicals receiving the least use, many of them duplicates, 
were moved there. Main Library was then rearranged to occupy the space created 
by this move. The Fiction Department was moved to the second floor corridor. 
Unbound current periodicals were moved from the fourth floor to the former fiction 
room, where they could be reached easily from the Lending Department. The 


pamphlets were moved into the third floor of the book stack. 


Twenty-five WPA workers were still at the Library, They began a catalog of 


all the Library's New Jersey materials, and a Union Catalog of New Jersey materials 
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in the Newark Library, the Princeton University Library, and the New Jersey 
Historical Society. They also began a six-month project of recording each 
book borrowed by each cardholder, listing borrower's name and address, date 
of borrowing, and author and title of the book. 

In 1937 an appropriation by the City of $560,000 allowed, for the first 
time in five years, a normal book budget. The previous year, those staff 
members in the lowest salary bracket received their first increase since 1931, 
and in July of 1937, 115 staff members received increases. A Staff Association 
was formed. 

Reference work was temporarily disrupted by participants in a contest 
sponsored by Old Gold Cigarettes. As a result, the librarians boarded up the 
reference books and posted the answers on a bulletin board. This set a 
precedent of refusing personal assistance to commercial contestants. 

otill plagued by overcrowding, the Library turned for help to the Newark 
Museum, which for its first seventeen years had shared the Library's building. 
The Museum had purchased the insurance building next door to itself, and for 
a share of the maintenance costs the Library occupied 2% floors of this building. 
The entire Art Department, including book and picture collections, was moved from 
the third floor of the Library to the fourth floor of this Museum Annex. The 
Children's Department was moved to the third floor of the Amex, along with the 
books and materials placed in storage at the Newark Paper Box Company loft. 

At Main Library, School Department was moved to larger quarters on the third 
floor, and its name was changed to Education Department. In 1938 the New Jersey 
materials were organized into a special collection and placed near the reference 


collection. Current periodicals were moved into the former Children's Room on 
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the first floor to relieve crowded conditions in the Reference Roam. 

In 1938 experiments were begun with preservative processes for old and new 
newspapers. Microfilm editions of The New York Times and the first microfilm 
reader were purchased. This served a dual purpose: preservation of the 
newspapers and reduction of storage space required for them. Celudex plastic 
shields were placed on the cards in Main Catalog to protect them from soiling 
and handling. 

Morris S. Schlesinger, former manager of one of Newark's leading theaters, 
gave the Library a valuable collection of more than 100 autographed photographs 
of leading actors and actresses. The collection was immediately placed on exhibit. 

Free non-resident Library cards were granted to students studying for degrees 
in Newark schools and colleges. In 1939, children in the third grade were 
allowed to have cards. 

Main Library, which had been open only fram 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. on Saturdays, 
was opened on Saturday afternoons as an experiment, at the request of several civic 
groups. After three months, this was discontinued due to slight attendance. 

The year 1939 marked the fiftieth anniversary of Newark Free Public Librery. 
The event was celebrated with an exhibit and a gala banquet at which prominent 
speakers told of the achievements of John Cotton Dana and the Library. A 
chronology of the Library since 1666, entitled Fifty Years and written by Beatrice 
Winser and Julia Sabine of the Library staff, was published as a special edition of 
Ihe Library, which had become an annual publication. 

The WPA workers were no longer available to the Library. Their projects were 
either discontinued or carried on by the xegular clerical and professional staff 


whenever time permitted. 
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The Periodical Room on the first floor (in the former Children's Department) 
was discontinued to gain additional space. The work of ordering and checking 
periodicals, and preparing then for public use, was coUrdinated with the Pamphlet 
Library. As an experiment, scientific and technical periodicals were shelved 
with books on related subjects. Otherperiodicals were kept in the first floor 
corridor. The most popular periodicals were placed in the new Reading Alcove 
that had been set up in space made by the turn of a stairway adj oining the fiction 
area on the second floor. Here were placed ten cases holding an informal collection 
of fiction and non-fiction which was changed periodically to suit' readers' tastes. 
The corner location and the recreational nature of the books appealed to patrons 
seeking lighter reading fare. 

In July of 1939 an unexpected budget cut forced the Library to reduce its hours 
of opening and return to a schedule similar to that of 1933. Main Library was 

closed evenings except Mondays and Tuesdays, and the Branches were closed Monday 
evenings. 

In 1940, the Library experimented with purchasing children's books in 
unbound sheets fram publishers and binding them in attractive covers at the library, 
to save money on rebinding. 

In the Music Division, by then a part of the Art Department located in the 
Museun Annex, a phonograph record collection was begun. Several hundred albums 
of 78 rpm records were donated by the National Committee of Music Appreciation and 
the Griffith Foundation, Newark's leading musical organization. 

At the reference desk, crossword puzzle hobbyists and contest entrants still 
presented a problem, taking the time of reference assistants away from more serious 


researchers. The reference staff tried to discourage this by requiring users to 
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fill out slips stating the purpose of their reference work. 

The Chi Toren Rooms, in the Museum Annex and in the Branches, began a 
summer reading program. This included extended loan periods and book talks 
in the Branch gardens. 

A Branch Library was opened in the Stephen Crane Village Apartments on 
North Sixth Street. Extension Service was resumed in 1941 with the sending 
of book collections to children's summer camps. 

Once again, events in another part of the world were to determine work 
programs at Newark Library. News from Europe told of deepening hostilities 
which would grow into another world war. Having had experience with such 
a situation, the Library began gathering and setting aside materials which would 
be in heavy demand during the months and years to come. In 1940 an official 
War Information Center was set up in the Lending Department on the second floor. 
All available materials were obtained and cataloged in four distinct areas: a 
geographic, economic, and political background of the nations involved in the 
conflict; the theory and practice of democracy in all its manifestations; the 
effects the war would have upon the average citizen; and industrial training for 
the war effort. For this last section, letters were sent to more than three 
hundred defense factories which were taking root in the Newark area, requesting 
information, and sending information about the Library to be posted on bulletin 
boards for workers. Asa follow-up, a representative from the Library visited 
some of the factories, to see their operations firsthand and act as liasion. 

In 1942 Eleanor Roosevelt issued an appeal to all libraries to act as war 


information centers, and on April 14, 1942, the Newark Public Library was 
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designated by the New J ersey Defense Council as the official War Information 
Center for the State. The Newark Library organized and headed a Wartime 
Council of nineteen local academic and company libraries, maintaining 
a file of the war-related holdings of each. 

In the exhibit areas in the halls of the Library, a rapidly-changing 
series of exhibits was held on all war-related topics, fran world geography 
to the building of bomb shelters. All departments and branches, including 


Art Department and Business Library, participated in this effort. In the 


Children's Room, the most popular books were those dealing with airplanes and 
Army nurses. 

` The Library's second major wartime project was the Victory Book Drive. 
Newark residents of all ages were encouraged to bring their old books to 
the Library to be sent to servicemen in training camps in New Jersey and 
around the world. Books arrived at the Library by car, truck, bus, children's 
red wagon, Supermarket cart, bicycle, baby carriage, and even by horse and 
buggy! Extension libraries for servicemen were opened in Newark's armories, 
U.5.0. 's, social agencies, and the Casey Jones Aeronautical School , 

The war also had its effect upon the Library staff. Eighteen men and one 
woman left their Library jobs to join the Armed Forces. In their absence, 
wanen took over work usually assigned to men, such as janitorial duties and 
driving .the Library delivery truck, 

While much of the Library's time and Space was devoted to war work, other 
developments continued to progress, In 1942, as part of an administrative 


change, the Library and the Newark Museum officially became part of the Office 
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of the Mayor. A new set of By-laws for the Library's administratiun was 
adopted the next year. The Library's employees voted to affiliate with the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers of America, an arm of the AFL-CIO. 
However, enthusiasm for unionism remained lukewarm among Library employees. 

In 1942 the Newark Library became a depository for Library of Congress 
printed catalog cards. Reduced in size and published in multi-volume book 
form, these cards list all holdings of the national library. This publication 
is a standard reference source for the identification of books, authors, and 
certain subject classifications. | 

The Extension Service continued to expand, opening libraries at Hyatt 
Court and Pennington Court housing projects in Newark. 

In 1942 Beatrice Winser retired as Librarian, but continued as Director of 
the Newark Museun.. Marguerite L. Gates, the Assistant Librarian, was named 
Acting Librarian, but she resigned the next year to accept a post in the Montclair, 
New Jersey Public Library. Catherine Van Dyne, head of the Lending Department, 
became Acting Librarian while a nationwide search was begun to select a new 
Librarian. In February of 1943. John Boynton Kaiser was named to the post. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Kaiser had had a distinguished career in academic 
and major public libraries in several Midwestern and Western states. His 
specialty and interest was in personnel administration, and he introduced to 
Newark Library modern management practices and a system of job classification. 
Several months later, James Edmund Bryan of Easton, Pennsylvania, joined the 
staff as Assistant Librarian. He, too, came with excellent qualifications, 
having worked in his hometown library and served as Head of Adult Lending at 
the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh. Bryan was the guiding force behind the 
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modernization program at the Newark Library in the 1950's. In the 

tradition of John Cotton Dana, Bryan worked to provide Library facilities 

for every segment of the population. He was instrumental in the formation 
of the New Jersey library network, with Newark Library as a Metropolitan 
Area Reference Center. At the other end of the spectrum, Bryan administered 
an Outreach Program, bringing books and Library service to underprivileged 
inner-city residents, especially children, thus introducing non-readers into 
the world of books and education. 

Under this able leadership, the services of the Newark ibra continued 
to be expanded and modernized. In 1943 rules for non-resident borrowers 
were changed to allow all people employed in Newark full borrowing privileges 
free of charge. Non-resident students of all Newark schools were likewise 
entitled to free Library cards. This idea had been discussed for a long 
time. Children below tle third grade were also allowed cards, and today 
any child enrolled in elementary school who can sign his or her name may have 
a card. 

Year-round hours were extended through the sumer. Main Library remained 
open Saturday mornings until 1:00 P.M. Branch and housing project libraries 
remained open one evening per week until 9:00 P.M, 

Children's Rooms in the Museum Annex and the Branches began holding special 
programs to attract more children to the Library and interest them in reading. 
These programs included story hours, reading clubs, holiday activities, and 
special outdoor story hours in Newark parks during the summer. A bright blue 


and white sun umbrella was used to attract children to the outdoor events. The 
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Music Department held a series of concerts of recorded music in the Museum 
Annex. ^ Weequahic Branch began a series of weekly programs of stories, 
music, and films for pre-school children amd their mothers, 

To bridge the gap between children's and adult reading, a Young People's 
Collection was begun, and teenagers were encouraged to go to this area first. 
In 1944 this collection was moved into its own room on the first floor of Main 
Library. To make the roam available, Registration Department was moved into 
the Receiving Room, combining the functions of checking books out, returning 
them, and applying for cards. On Decenber 13, 1944, the Young People's Roan 
Was opened with a gala celebration. A contest was held for the young people 
to select a name for the new department, "Teen Corner" was chosen, and the 
winner was presented with a $25,00 war bond donated by a friend of the Library. 
A Teen Advisory Council was elected, composed of representatives of each of 
Newark's public and parochial high schools, These students helped plan programs 
Such as reading clubs, student plays and concerts, lectures, debates, and Open 
House evenings to introduce the room to students from each high school. With the 
emphasis on teenagers in the 1940's and 1950's, the room became a favorate center 
for reading, social activities, and work on homework assignments. 

In 1944 several further administrative changes were made. The Library and 
the Newark Museum were officially separated, The title of "Librarian" was changed 
to "Library Director". "Librarian" became a title used by all who held degrees in 
library science, while "Library Assistant" denoted a clerical worker with little or 
no formal training in library work, 

Edward Allen Wight of Georgia joined the staff as an additional Assistant 


Director. He acted as Personnel Officer while James Bryan took charge of the 





planning and building program. In 1945 Bryan was classified 1-A by his 
Draft Board, and given the opportunity to remain at home while working in 
an "essential industry". He took a position at Western Electric Company in 
Kearny, which enabled him to visit the Library several evenings each week 

to keep abreast of the work to which he would soon return. Director Kaiser 
and Mr. Wight divided Bryan's work between them until he returned to the 
Library in June of 1945, 

The card catalog was moved from various places on the second floor to uniformly 
Sized cabinets just inside the entrance to the Lending Department. To make the job 
of the Catalog Department easier, a Cardmaster Mimeograph machine was purchased 
in 1943 to produce duplicates of cards which could then be filed under author, title, 
and subject. This eliminated hours of typing. | 

In 1943 the newspapers and patents were moved to the fourth floor. An 
experiment was tried with issuing passes to use this collection, but this was soon 
discontinued. By 1946 the collection had gained so in popularity that it was 
Kept open every evening. 

In 1945 the Pamphlet Library, as partof the Periodical Department, was discontinued. 
Each department took over the selection, giylsieton. and processing of pamphlets 
applicable to its own collection, The former Periodical and Pamphlet Division 
now devoted its entire time to periodicals. "Flush cut" binding for pamphlets, 
done by the Library, began in 1945, This is a method of reinforcing the paper 
cover with stiff cardboard and adding a book-like binding. As pamphlets and 
paper-bound books are received, those considered useful enough for permanent 


preservation are sent to the Library Bindery for this process. They return 
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as books, ready for permanent cataloging and patron use, 

In 1945, upon application by the Director, a mailbox was installed in 
front of Main Library. | 

The Library continued its outside activities, sending books and pictures 
to other libraries, near and far. Pictures from the New Jersey collection 
were exhibited at Kresge's Department Store on the occasion of its 75th 
anniversary. About four hundred pictures were sent to the Women's 
Reformatory at Clinton, New J ersey, for decoration. Pictures of Newark were 
sent to the Philippines for an exhibit. Several — of discarded books 
were also sent to the Philippines to replenish war-damaged libraries there. 
Discarded books were sent to libraries in underprivileged areas in the 
southern states. A drive was started to collect books to send to libraries 
in Russia, wlere there was great denand for books in English. 

Extension Department opened two new collections, one in the Seth Boyden 
housing project and the other in the Friendly Neighborhood House on Howard 
Street. Classroan libraries were sent to two new parochial schools: St, 
Augustine's and St. Philip Neri's, Collections of books were sent to Pine 
Grove Camp and to the Deborah Sanitorium in Brown's Mills, New Jersey. 

Meanwhile, the War Information Project went on. The highly successful 
Victory Book Drive was officially terminated on Noveniber 30, 1943. Emphasis 
shifted to the needs of the returning veteran re-adjusting to civilian life. 
At Main Library and Business branch, special veterans' sections were put 
aside. These collections consisted of vocational, academic, and social information. 
Soon, returning servicemen were coming to the Library in crowds. Many of 


these young men and women had been indifferent to libraries before, but had 
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enjoyed using camp and base libraries while on their tour of duty. At 
Newark Library they sought help in finding jobs, or selecting schools and 
colleges to attend under their G.I. benefits. Many wanted geographical 
information as they tried to contact "buddies" fram other parts of the 
country. When use by servicemen began to slacken off, all the vocational 
materials were transferred to the Education Department. The Veterans' 
Division of the New Jersey Department of Education continued to publicize 
the vocational information available at Newark Library, and for many years 
it continued to be used by veterans and directors of — E 
‘In 1946 a small room on the fourth floor was set aside as a training 
laboratory for new junior library assistants, the beginning level of library 
clerical work. Here they were given training and practice in charging out, 
slipping, sorting, and shelving books. Many students were using the New 
Jersey collections for special research on Newark author Stephen Crane. 
Book ends made from Crane's Newark home were given to the Library at this time, 
and are still kept on display in the New Jersey Room. Junior assistants 
completed work on the New Jersey and Map Collections begun by the WPA workers 
in 1934, 

Two new Branches opened in 1946: Clinton Avenue and Branch Brook. An 
Insurance Alcove was opened at Business Library. A new Extension Library 
was opened at Newark Board of Health. An elementary parochial school library 
was organized at St. Aloysius School, with recreational reading supplied by 
the Public Library. A small collection of books on crafts was sent to Lyons 
Hospital for use by disabled veterans. The U.S.0. in Norfolk, Virginia, 


requested materials on New Jersey for a "New Jersey Night" exhibit. 3,000 books, 
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420 of them from Newark Library, were sent to libraries in Austria, In 
. 1947, discarded books on engineering, drawing, and drafting were sent to 
the American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries. 


In 1947 the Library began a series of radio broadcasts over station WNJR, 


ark News. The fifteen-minute programs described the 
various services .and resources available at the Library. Great Books 
Discussion Groups began meeting at Main Library and et Weequahic and North 
End Branches, Remedial and speed reading classes were also held regularly. 
These .activities continued for about ten years, | 

The Public Library Inquiry selected Newark as one of twelve cities to be 
Surveyed in detail for its study of the social significance of the public 
library in America. Every staff member, in all Departments and Proh 
kept a two-week record of time spent and work produced. The results of the 
Survey were published in the January 1948 issue of Library Quarterly. A 
series of monthly staff meetings was held to inform the entire staff of new 
developments in tHe Library's work and the building modernization program 
which.was then going on. 

An extension library of recreational reading was set up at the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. Four new school libraries were opened: 
Webster Street, Avon Avenue, Fifteenth Avenue, and Wickliffe Street. ^ There 
was a full-time librarian at Webster Street and part-time librarians at the 
others, A parochial school library was started at St. Vincent's Academy. 

In 1948, new lights were installed in the Reference Room. Black paint, 
required for blackouts during the war, was removed from the windows, much to 


the satisfaction of both staff and patrons, In 1948 began the practice of 


placing plastic book covers over publishers' jackets on new books. These 
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protect both jackets and books, and make it possible for readers to select 
books by reading the "blurbs" or summaries on the inside flaps of the 
jackets. As expected, these shiny, colorful jackets made the books more 
attractive to prospective borrowers, and increased their interest in reading. 
A collection of popular paperback books was begun and sent to the Branches 
for circulation. Special lists of current reference books on police work 
and fire prevention were furnished to the Newark Police and Fire Departments. 
A "reference question survey" was held. Patrons asking reference questions 
were asked to fill out slips stating occupation, place of employment, and 
place of residence. Such surveys, usually of a month's duration, are held 
fran time to time, to give the Library a clearer picture of the public it 
is serving. 

In addition to the constantly changing exhibits held at the Library itself, 
the Library often codperates with outside agencies in presenting exhibits at 
their locations. Two such exhibits were presented in 1948: one on the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in coöperation with the Newark YM-YWHA; and the other 
an exhibit and two booklists in connection with the visit to Newark of the 
Freedan Train. 

A new Mercury station wagon was purchased in 1948 for deliveries made 
by the Extension Department. Two new extension libraries were opened: one 
at the Young Mothers' Club of the YWCA and the other at the Association of 
Commmication Workers. Hospital library service was begun at the Hospital for 
Crippled Children. However, it was discontinued Several months later, as the 
weekly visits of a Branch Brook Branch staff member proved adequate. Same 


discarded books were sent to the Prison Farm at Rahway, New Jersey. In 
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appreciation, the men sent one of the librarians some jewelry made in the 
prison workshop. 

A Public Relations Section was opened at Business Branch. Business 
Library presented its own radio program in the Library series, which was 
discontinued in 1948. Van Buren Branch marked its 25th anniversary. 

In 1949 some new, modern equipment was added to the Library. A Singer 
sewing machine for repair of books, and an A.B. Dick mimeograph machine for 
the Catalog Department were purchased. Heavy jackets, hats, raincoats, and 
boots were furnished for the maintenance staff who often had to work outside 
in bad weather. A wheel chair was presented to the Library by Miss Florence 
McElligott for her own use and that of other handicapped patrons. Ihis old 
chair is still available at the Library. 

A collection of Hebrew books was begun. A new rule allowed children to 
borrow four books instead of two. Students from McGill University in Montreal, 
Canada included Newark Library in their tour of libraries in the metropolitan 
area. Later, Director Kaiser visited McGill and gave a lecture there. 

Weequahic Branch helped in the establishment of a nearby Jewish Community 
Center and sent a small book collection to a neighborhood synagogue. At 
Vailsburge Branch, a "Little Children's Corner" was opened and formally 
dedicated. Roseville Branch marked its 25th anniversary. 

Doctors' Hospital and St. Michael's Hospital Children's Wing were added 
to six other hospitals in Newark receiving travelling book collections from 

Department. 
Extension A new extension was established at the Youth Consultation 
Service, a facility for girls fran broken homes. A collection of books was 
sent to the Parental Home for retarded children and teenagers. School libraries 


were begun at the Hebrew Academy and Sacred Heart School. A Municipal Library 


financial Setbacks had interrupted, but never completely halted, the growth 


individuals, had taken on extra duties in time of national emergency, and 
had served its public and its country well. With the return of normal 
conditions, the Library began a massive modernization program, affecting its 


* 


Services, its. policies, and its physical resources, 
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CHAPTER 6 
REJUVENATION 


In the late 1930's amd early 1940's, it became apparent that the fine old 
Library building would not last much longer in its present condition. Books 
and other materials continued to be added to the collections until every available 
shelf was full. Furthermore, the building itself was wearing out. The 
electricity had been condemned by the City Electrical Bureau, and the fourth floor 
was declared unsafe for book stacks. In 1937 two of the most heavily used 
collections, Children's and Art, had to be moved into a separate building down the 
Street, causing major inconveniences for the Library administration as well as 
for the public. A completely new Library building was proposed, but wars and 
financial difficulties made this plan unworkable. Instead, it was decided to 
fully remodel the inside of the building, removing many partitions amd making room 
fore additional materials and patrons, Actual plans for this renovation were 
formulated in 1943, and at that time the basement was studied as a possible storage 
area. In 1947 the budget for the modernization program was approved, and a 
$744,000 bond issue was passed. Plans for the renovation were presented to the 
Newark Planning Board for approval. James E. Bryan, Assistant Director, was 
put in charge of the project. 

Ihe first phase of the program began in 1948 when construction was started 
on a Maintenance Building on Essex Street behind the Main Library building. The 
new building was completed and formally dedicated on May 20, 1949, and several 


non-public departments were moved permanently from the main building into the 
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new one. These departments were the Print Shop, Bindery, Exhibit Studio, 
Carpenter Shop, Paint Shop, Stock Room, and janitors' lunch and locker rooms. 

In 1950, a supplementary. bond issue to further finance the remodeling of 
the Library was passed by the City Comission. More of the Library was moved 
out of the building to make way for the workmen. The administrative offices 
and the Branch and Extension Division were moved into the Maintenance Building. 

To the Museum Annex went the Education Department and Teen Corner. A small 
meeting room was set up in the Museum Annex for the use of groups which regularly 
met in the Library. 

Construction work on the Main Library building began the last week of 
July, 1950. The front of the building was sand-blasted to look like new, and 
a new roof was installed. The interior work began in the areas least used by 
the public. The fourth floor was closed entirely, so that the workmen could 
begin their task. 

Meanwhile, many of the books in the Lending Department were put into temporary 
storage. A complete inventory of the clipping and pamphlet files was made, and 
many outdated materials were discarded. The special collections set up for use 
during wartime were discontinued, and the materials either discarded or put back 
jnto the regular collections. 

By the summer of 1951, the builders had finished all the work they could do 
with the Library still in operation. Librarians and patrons alike had cheerfully 
continued to work around the dirt and noise of the construction. In July of 1951 
the Main Library building was closed for one month so that final renovations could 
be completed and the collections shifted to their new locations. Library service 


continued to be available to the public at the Museum Annex and the Branches. 
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À few staff members remained at Main Library to answer reference and book 
questions over the telephone. Many staff workers took their annual vacations 
at this time. 

When Main Library reopened on August 6, 1951, its interior was completely 
new. A new marble staircase at the south side replaced the old one in the 
center, giving a more spacious look to the main lobby. New lighting was 
installed throughout. Three new elevators, one for the public and two in the 
stacks, replaced the old ones which had been in poor working order for years. 

A fourth elevator, in the form of a small 'dumb-waiter'", was installed at the 
center of the building. This would be used to send books from the new basement 
storage area to reference desks on all the floors. A system of pneumatic tubes 
sent requests from all floors to the basement, 

In the course of the next year, all the public departments were moved back 
into the Main Library building, to the great satisfaction of the Library staff. 
On the first floor were the Children's Room, Teen Corner, and the Receiving and 
Registration Department. The Education Department was at the rear of the first 
floor, with the section supplying school libraries, known as Schools Division, 
in the basement, reached by a flight of stairs fram the Education Department 
office. 

The Lending and Reference Department once again occupied the rear portion of the 
second floor. At the entrance to this department was an information desk, and on 
either side the Main Catalog. New double-tier stacks had been built in three 
areas, to be occupied by distinct divisions of the collection. To one side of 
the Main Catalog were the Social Science and Labor materials, including law, 


economics, consumer information, and sociology. This collection occupied the south 
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side of the room as well as a gallery above. In a similar arrangement 
on the north side were the Science and Pecos materials, and the north 
side of the reading room at the rear of the second floor was reserved for 
those using Science and Technology materials. This room contained a 
reference desk and the United States Patent collection. The Science and 
Technology section was separated from the rest of the reading room by low 
shelving holding scientific journals on one side and general periodicals 
(current issues) on the other, The main séction of the reading room would be 
used by those doing general reference work. In this room were two reference 
desks: one for asking reference assistance questions, and the other for 
requesting. back issues of: periodicals from the storage area in the basement. 
Coming from the Lending and Reference Department to the front of the 
building, the Fiction Collection occupied a large room on the, south side, while 
on the north was the Reference Department office. The large room at the 
front of the building, which had been a Technical Department and later a 
Periodical Room, had for many years been used for storage. Now an entirely 
new department opened in this room, the Popular Reading Room, which was the 
idea of James E. Bryan. This collection was intended for browsing and informal 
enjoyment by the public, and also as an introduction to the many subject areas 
covered by the Library's collections. The 4100 books in this room were 
arranged in xeader interest groups such as American Heritage, Going Places, 
self-Development, the Arts, etc. Comfortable furniture offered a "living room" 
atmosphere to those wishing to read in the room. The Popular Reading Room was 


officially opened to the public in January of 1952. 
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On the third floor were the adninistrative offices , the Order Department, and 
the Branch and Extension Department, The New Jersey collection, still officially 
part of the Lending and Reference Department, was installed in a large room in 
the north front corner of the third floor. A separate card catalog for the 

New Jersey Division had been prepared by the Catalog Department, with cards 
reproduced from the Main Catalog. This catalog was placed in the third floor 
rom, The Art Department, complete with its book and picture collections, 
returned to its old quarters at the rear of the third floor. The Music Division 
of the Art Department was moved to a roam on the fourth floor which had been 
esed with soundproof booths for listening to phonograph records. Like the 
New Jersey Division, the Music Division was provided with its own card catalog. 
Also on the fourth floor were the Catalog Department and three public meeting 
roms, one equipped with a film projection booth, 

The renovation program was. campleted in February of 1952, with the exception 
of a few minor details, such as some new floor tiles which did not arrive in 
time. Several highly successful Open House programs were held to introduce 
the "new" Library to the public. 

Along with the renovation of the building, sveral other modernization measures 
were taken. For the Catalog Department, a machine was purchased to mark call 
numbers on the spines of books, a difficult job which had formerly been 
done by hand. A Bates numbering machine was purchased, putting into use the 
wider book pockets and book cards. In 1953 the Processing Section of the Catalog 
Department took over all book processing (pasting book pockets and jackets, marking 
call numbers, etc.) for all departments. The Main Catalog was revised and 


updated. As of 1952, the Library had 731,295 cataloged items. The Order 
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Department began using multiple order and requisition forms in 1952. A 
new IBM electric typewriter was purchased for use with these forms. 

In 1952 same new furniture and equipment arrived at the Library. This 
included new tables and benches for the Children's Room, new metal filing 
cabinets for the Information File in the Lending Department, and new low 
cases for current periodicals in the Reference reading area. New furniture 
was also purchased for the Director's office and the Board of Trustees Room. 
Photographs of the remodeled Newark Library were published in Library Journal, 

a national professional magazine. | 

New equipment included two new microfilm readers, a special phonograph for 
Linguaphone language records, and an Auto-Page book return box, placed outside 
Main Library to enable borrowers to return books without leaving their cars. 

A drinking fountain, with two levels for adults and children, was installed on 
the first floor. A television set was. purchased in 1953, to be used in the 
Popular Reading Roam only when events of great importance were being broadcast. 

All back issues of periodicals were shelved in the basement, in one 
alphabet rather than divisions by subject. This area was closed to the public, 
but materials could be requested and obtained at any reference desk in any 
department. A new.heating systen had been installed which required much less 
space, and this space became available for storage of older and less used books, as 
well as government documents and patents. 

In 1951 Edward A Wight, Assistant Director and Personnel Officer, left Newark 
Library. With the renovation completed. Assistant Director James E. Bryan could 


turn his attention to other administrative duties. He, Director John B. 
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Kaiser, and other members of the administrative staff divided Mr. Wight's 
duties among themselves. | 

Events in the outside world continued to have their effect upon the work 
of the Newark Library. The Korean War, although not requiring as much concentration 
as the two World Wars, had a decided influence in the reference department. 

Many patrons requested geographical information on Korea or political data on 
the background of the conflict. The growing popularity of television was 
noted, especially among the younger set. Children asked for books to tie in 
with recent "specials", and often left the Library early so as not to miss their 
favorite programs. A collection of juvenile phonograph records was begun, to 
be lent to adults working with children. | 

Ihe Art Departmeut, which had been kept open only two evenings per week, was 
opened every evening beginning in september of 1950, when it was still in the 
Museum Annex. The Music Division received as a gift its first long-playing 
record, Mendelssohn's "Concerto in E Minor." The New J ersey Division presented a 
Series of fifteen radio broadcasts about the history of Newark. 

In 1950, extension libraries were begun at two Boys' Clubs in Newark. The 
Seth Boyden Housing Project library discontinued its collection of books in Yiddish. 
Changes in ethnic population were reflected in the increased use of foreign books, 
especially those in Polish, at Van Buren Branch in the Ironbound section of the 
city. A Young People's Alcove was opened at Clinton Branch in 1951. ‘Two new 
extension libraries opened that year: at Newark Police and Fire Academy and at 
the 9252nd Volunteer Air Reserve Squadron headquarters. The library of the 
defunct Essex College of Medicine and Surgery was transferred to the Medical 
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Library section of Newark Public Library, to be kept there until a new medical 
college could be established in Newark. In 1950, the Ivy Hill Convalescent 
Hane closed, and so did its extension library. 

In 1951, the "penny-a-day' loan rate for new books was discontinued. Now, 
all loans are free, but current books are limited to seven days. The first 
newspaper run was reproduced on microfilm. This was the Newark Daily Advertiser 
which ran from 1832 to 1907. New boxes of microfilm replaced the decaying papers 
and occupied much less space. This double advantage made the process standard 
practice at Newark and many other libraries. 

In 1952 Social Science, Science and Technology, and the New Jersey collection 
CERA became separate divisions of the General Reference Department. This 
was in keeping with the new arrangement of the building. Each of the new 
divisions had its own reference desk, and staff members began to specialize in 
one particular subject area. 

ochools Division began sending collections of books to two nursery schools. 
Education Department compiled a list of vocational guidance agencies for older 
people, at the request of the Vocational Guidance and Placement Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies. 

On April 29th, 1952, the Library participated in a statewide air raid drill, 
with staff and patrons going to the designated shelter area in the basement. 

Ihe drill was successfully completed within two minutes, and was repeated the 
next year, with people coming from the street into the Library to seek shelter. 
It was decided that shelter would be available only when the Library was 
normally open. 


Children's rooms in the Branches, which had been open only in the afternoon, 
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were opened mornings starting in November of 1952. Storage shelving was 
installed in the basements of three Branches: North End, Vailsburg, and 
Weequahic. At Vailsburg Branch, an inventory of books was taken and a 
shelflist made. Ukrainian books were requested at Springfield Branch. 
Hospital library service was begun at Beth Israel and Clara Maass Hospitals. 
Boxes of discarded books were sent to the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg 
and the State Reformatory at Rahway, 

In 1953, thirty U.S. Government documents dealing with popular subjects 
were put on sale by the Lending Department. This practice, highlighting 
current topics, has been continued to the present day. The Library received 
the "Codified Ordinances of the City of Newark" and placed copies on file at 
Main Library and each of the Branches. A complete inventory of the Library's 
uncatalogued materials, such as maps, newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, pictures, etc. 
was made. Plans were formulated to keep this up to date. 

Charging and returning of children's books at Main Library was taken over by 
the Children's Roan, An experiment was tried of closing the Children's Roan 
at 5:30 P.M. instead of 6:00. The Children's Room staff participated in two 
television programs telling about the Library, 

A series of programs for adults was begun in the Popular Reading Room. This 
included midday book reviews, American Heritage discussion groups, and other 
cultural events. Popular Reading Roan also began a Readers' Advisory Service 
to help adults doing independent Study of specific topics or seeking to further 
their general education, In 1953 the Science and Technology Division published 
the first issue of "Technology in Print", a booklist that would be issued 


periodically for many years, 
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An event took place in the library world that would have a lasting effect 
on Newark Public Library. Rutgers, the State University in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, opened its Graduate School of Library Service in 1953. Both 
John Boynton Kaiser and James E. Bryan were guiding forces in the formation of 
this school., and both served on its Advisory Committee for many years. The 
school provided quality library education to many New Jersey students, and 
supplied Newark and other libraries in the State with highly qualified 
professional personnel. | 

Lincoln School Library was closed in 1953 due to need for more. classroom 
space. Lafayette School Library was also closed. Another nursery school was 
added to those served by the Schools Division. A new Extension Library was 
opened in the day room of the U.S. Army Artillery unit stationed in Vailsburg 
Park and another at Battery D Gun Battalion in Branch Brook Park. 

In 1954 the practice of reserving books.was extended to include fiction for 
the first time. The first Photo-Copy machine was installed so that instant 
copies could be made from Library materials. . New tilted tab subject guides 
were placed in tbe Main Catalog. The Jenkinson Collection of finely printed 
books was put on permanent display in a gallery at the entrance to the Art 
Department, in specially constructed cases. The items on display were changed 
periodically, and other books in the collection were placed in glass-enclosed 
shelves around the room, for viewing and use by the public. 

In 1954 the Library began to receive issues of the Congressional Récord on 
microfilm. A collection of paperback books in foreign languages was begun. The 


first children's books in Spanish were purchased for the growing number of Puerto 
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Rican children using the Library. Books in French and German were also purchased 
for children who read those languages. Unbreakable phonograph records for 
learning the Esperanto language were also purchased, and a record player with 
earphones was installed in the Children's Roam. 

Plainfield Public Library was planning a modernization program at this 
time, and they requested advice fran Newark Library on floating a bond issue. 
Business Library assisted National Newark and Essex Bank in setting up an 
Archives Department, and advised the Howard Savings Bank æn establishing 
an employees' library. Business Library marked its 30th anniversary in 1954, 
as did Roseville Branch, and Weequahic Branch marked its 25th. Interior 
renovation in Business Library and Clinton Branch was completed, and new furniture 
Was purchased and placed in these two Branches. 

A recreational book collection was Sent to St. Francis Xavier School. The 
Medical Library on Academy Street, opened in 1921 by the Academy of Medicine and 
Newark Public Library, closed. 

In 1954, J. Bernard Schein was appointed Assistant Director and Chief 
Personnel Officer. Schein had lived most of his life in Newark and had begun 
working in the Library as a Junior Library Assistant, or "page", while in high 
School. In 1942 he joined the professional staff after earning degrees in library 
Science fran Pratt Institute and Columbia University in New York City. Schein 
served as Branch Librarian at Springfield and Van Buren Branches and as Chief 
Acquisitions and Processing Librarian at Main Library before becoming Assistant 
Director. In 1958 his title was changed to Deputy Director because of his 


Personnel work. His areas of specialization were in Personnel and in extending 
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library service to the "non-user", the culturally-deprived inner-city resident. 

In 1955, Teen Corner marked its 10th anniversary. The Popular Reading Room 
offered information about the Library to new borrowers, and tours of the building 
were held. The Library made available "practice tests" for the Armed 
services. The Mayor's Office sent the Library some forms on which the public 
could send in complaints or suggestions about the city. The New Jersey Division 
acquired a large plastic relief map of the state, and this was put on permanent 
display, serving both decorative and reference purposes. A music professor 
at Rutgers University in Newark arranged to have his students use the listening 
booths in the Music Division to listen to course-related records which he provided. 
A current "fad" reached the Library as many children requested materials on Davy 
Crockett, a hero of the early American frontier made suddenly popular by a song, 

a movie, and several television programs. The first international interlibrary 
loan was negotiated when the Newark Library botostd a thesis from the German 
government for the Hoffman-La Roche Chemical Company. 

New large labels were installed on the Main Catalog. A new addressing machine 
was purchased for the Catalog Department, and the old one was used to set up 
mailing lists for the other departments. Two coin-operated typewriters were 
installed in the Lending Department for the use of the public. The rate for use 
of these machines was 25¢ per half hour, and the Library received a 10A commission. 
Two new microfilm reading machines were purchased as replacements for the ones in 
the Lending Department and the New Jersey Room, and a microcard reader was added. 
A Verifax photocopy machine was also purchased and installed. 

A small office and work space for librarians was set up in a little room 
adjoining Teen Corner, and work desks were built in the rear section of the New 


! 
Jersey Roan, which was a bock stack area. The librarians were thusprovided with 
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semi-private places to work on such "behind-the-scenes" assignments as book 
selection and the classification and preparation of specialized materials. 

An Archives Department was set up in Newark City Hall, with help and 
advice fran the Library. Business Library, as the first city-owned library 
of its kind, received recognition fram the compiler of Famous First Facts, who 
requested information to be included in this standard reference tool. North 
End Branch marked its 25th anniversary. Van Buren Branch held a Series of 
monthly evening book talks. A new Mount Vernon School was built, and a Branch 
of the Library was opened there. 

. In 1956 the number of cardholders reached an all-time high: 96,941. During 
the sumer, Main Library was closed at 2:00 P.M, rather than 9:30. and at noon 
on Saturdays. A postage-stamp vending machine was installed near the coat checking 
booth at the entrance to Main Library. The first order for periodicals on 
microfilm was sent to University Microfilms in Ann Arbor, Michigan. These were 
back issues; current issues were still kept on the shelves for the public to read 
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at leisure. The Dictionary of American Biogray 


hy was withdrawn from the open 





Shelves and placed in a restricted Reference Area. 

The Stephen Crane Collection in the New J ersey Room was organized and indexed 
by a Columbia University student working in the Library as part of her M.A. thesis. 

Two staff members were sent to New York City to purchase foreign language books. 
Ihis was found to be more satisfactory than ordering them through the regular 
chamels. A large collection of Yiddish and Hungarian books was transferred from 
Springfield Branch to Main Library due to a change in the neighborhood and an 
increasing demand for these books at Main Library. 
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In the Children's Room, filmed children's stories were purchased and the 
children's librarians were instructed in the use of film projectors. This 
added to the variety of programs held for children. Children's phonograph 
records were lent for one month instead of one week. 

In 1956 a "Newark on Parade" industrial show was presented at the Newark 
Armory. As it had done in the past, the Library took a booth at the show and 
offered an exhibit of materials relating to industry, prepared by the Science 
and Technology Division and Business Library. | 

..To comnemorate the 100th anniversary of the birth of. John Cotton Dana, a 
week-long celebration was held October 15-20, 1956. Special exhibits were 
[placed in Main Library, Business Library, and the rotunda of Newark City Hall. 
A proclamation was signed by Mayor Leo Carlin, and a banner was displayed outside 
the Library. The climax of the week was a luncheon and convocation attended by 
many local and State dignitaries, as well as several of Dana's surviving relatives, 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, and L. Quincy 
Mumtord, Librarian of Congress, delivered addresses on Dana's life and accomplishments, 
and the future of the American public library. 

A school library collection was sent to St. John the Baptist Ukrainian Catholic 
School, Recreational reading was sent to two additional schools, including Branch 
Brook School for handicapped children. Books for this school were specially treated 
to withstand rough handling, and to ease the bindings so that the books would lie 
flat. | Summer church schools requested Bible pictures for children, and more than 
four hundred were mounted and sent by the Library. A collection of books, including 
both recreational and job-related reading, was selected and sent to the Newark Water 
Department for use by men working on special summer jobs there. Library service was 


discontinued at Beth Israel Hospital due to-lack of staff. 
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Newark Library's Branches received publicity in three nationally-distributed 


magazines. 
the Preschool Programs held at the Branches, and Changing Times suggested that 

anyone wishing to set up a busines s library should come to Newark for advice. 
"Business Literature!', the periodical booklist published by Business Library, 

was reviewed in Library Journal. 

Business Library made a survey of readers' interests as an aid to book selection. 
Investment materials were found to be the most popular. Special emphasis was placed 
upon building collections of city directories, telephone directories, "Brokers' 
Letters", corporation reports, house organs, and maps. Old telephone 
directories were moved from the basement to the first floor, where they could be 
used more easily by the public. Flyers describing the resources of Business 
Library were sent to teachers of business courses in the high schools, and to the 
YM-YWCA, where investment courses were being offered in 1957. The Sales Executives' 
Club of Northern New Jersey presented an Eastern Verifax Copier to Business Library. 
The Wanen's Exchange of Newark exhibited homemade items in the Business Library 
windows. 

In 1957, the non-resident card fee was raised from $3.00 to $5.00. Non-Newark 
borrowers were limited to ten books at a time. In April, through a reorganization 
of the Library's services to children, the Children's Division of the Education and 
Children's Department was made a separate department. The Children's Department 
now consisted of the Main Library Children's Room and eight children's rooms in 
the Branches. Schools Division remained a part of the Education Department, which 


became known as the Education and Schools Department. 
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A new desk for the librarian, new shelving, and new exhibit cases were 
installed in the Main Library Children's Room. New furniture and equipment 
were installed in the Catalog Department. Free Salk polio vaccinations were 
offered to all Library staff members. 

Art Department lent 10,801 pictures to the Branches, and contributed an 
exhibit on "Art and Medicine" to the opening festivities for the Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield medical insurance building across the street fran Main Library. Music 
Division allowed patrons, especially students, to bring tape recorders and tape 
the Library's records. The Library acquired its own tape recorder and began 
to record concerts held in the Library. The collection of ethnic records was 
expanded. Reserving of musical records began in 1958. 

In 1958, Main Library's Saturday hours were extended to 5:00 P.M. For 
more than twenty years the Library had closed at 1:00 P.M. on Saturdays. The 
response to the change was immediate and completely justified the added hours. 

John Boynton Kaiser, Director since 1943, retired in July of 1958. James 
E. Bryan was appointed Director, and J. Bernard Schein became Deputy Director. 

In reference work, there was a marked. emphasis on science materials for 
both adults and high school students, with high schools offering courses at 
near-college level. Children and young people seemed more serious about their 
Studies. This was a direct result of the widely-publicized rivalry between the 
United States and Russia in the exploration of outer space. The Russians seemed 
to be ahead, and this was blamed partially on adverse attitudes toward science of 
many American students. For a while, American schools tried to change this 


impression by emphasizing science courses. A slight economic recession in 1958 
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brought the unemployed into the Library for books on job skills. 

Popular Reading Room librarians helped organize the New Jersey Film Circuit, 
and Newark became one of ten libraries to which films were circulated. The 
films could be borrowed by groups for showing, but not by individuals. The 
service soon became very popular. 

The Art Department held four exhibits of works by local artists, with the 
works donated by the artists. A series of nine Art Demonstration Programs, 
with outside speakers, was presented. One demonstrator was paid by an outside 
organization, and the others donated their time. Art Department continued its 
series of evening film programs, with midday previews to increase attendance. 

Films, outside speakers, and other such programs continued to be held by the Art 
Department for many years. 

Bookmobile service, which had been tried from 1931 to 1933, was re-established 
in 1958. The new Bookmobile was a spacious, attractive, air-conditioned "library 
on wheels" which by 1961 had 4,000 volumes and a staff of five. Stops were made 
on a weekly schedule at a dozen locations around the City, bringing books to people 
who could not get to Main Library or a Branch. The Bookmobile was especially 
popular with children, many of whom could not travel far fram home. However, the 
Bookmobile did not completely substitute for a Branch, as it provided very little 
reference service beyond a dictionary or almanac. 

In 1959 the rules were changed to allow books and other materials to be returned 
to any Branch or agency of the Library, regardless of where borrowed. Interlibrary 
loan regulations were completely revised. Fiction and some other formerly restricted 
items could now be borrowed on interlibrary loans. 

A Book Selection Committee was appointed to approve all adult fiction and non- 


fiction books of general interest. The heads of the Lending and Reference Department 
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and the Branch Department, and the librarian in charge of fiction, were permanent 
members of this committee. Other librarians were appointed for three-month terms, 
in order to benefit fron different points of view, and to give as many people as 
possible a chance to participate in this important library process. 

For insurance reasons, a shelf inventory of the Library's volumes was made 
at the request of the Director. Catalog Department cleared up all its backlogs and 
brought its work completely up to date. This happy situation did not last long. 

Reading Improvement classes for adults were held in the Popular Reading Room, 
using special technical devices to improve comprehension and Speed. Four groups 
were formed with twenty students in each group. 

In cooperation with the New Jersey Medico-Legal Society, Lending Department 
began a collection of highly specialized materials for the use of physicians and 
lawyers. Dr. Nicholas Sivolella, President of the Library Board of Trustees, gave 
his collection of medical and legal books to the Library. 

Business Library agreed to keep the Newark Police Department informed of new 
publications dealing with records managenent and paperwork methods. A collection 
of books on Hina Relations was set aside for use by classes of the Industrial 
Management Club of die YMCA. An increase was noted in the number of women using 
the investment materials. 

In 1960 overdue fines were raised fram two to five cents per day. The drive-up 
book return box outside Main Library was removed because overdue books were being 
returned without payment of fines. The Board of Trustees and the Library Administration 
worked for and received State financial aid for the Library. 

New labels were placed on all drawers of the Main Catalog. For the first time, 


subject headings were typed in red on catalog cards, a practice being adopted in many 
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other libraries, to distinguish then from author and title entries, Children's 
Department subject headings were simplified. New guide cards were placed in 
the Education Department catalog. Directories in the Business Library were 
listed in the Main Catalog. Subject headings for the Business Library were 
revised. 

A staff member was appointed to coordinate all of the Library's printing 
and publicity work. This resulted in professionally-printed directional signs, 
announcements, posters, booklists, and other Library publications. 

Part of the reference collection on the second floor was closed to the 
public, From now on, these books would be obtainable only by request fran a 
reference librarian. 

Midday Book Reviews, Midday Films , and a Travel Series of programs were held 
in the Popular Reading Room, An evening session entitled "Today's Books" was 
also offered. Guided tours of the Library were held during National Library 
Week. The television set was placed in the Popular Reading Room and used during 
the inauguration of President John F. Kennedy . 

The name of Teen Corner was changed to the Young Adult Room, a term being 
used in other libraries. In the Children's Room, a new series of pre-school 
Story and activity hours was begun, including Saturday morning programs for the 
first time. Librarians fram the Children's Roam visited the Newark public 
schools to tell classes about activities at the Library. 

New furniture was placed in Clinton and Vailsburg Branches, and other 
renovation work was done there, 

In 1961 telephone service for all departments of Main Library and all Branches 
was united into one mmber, Callers asked the Pira operator for the department 


or. branch desired. The first Microfilm Reader-Printer,was purchased to produce 
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copies of microfilmed materials, For a cost of 50€ per page, a patron could 
keep the copies desired. The Library also had twelve regular microfilm 
readers, and several microfiche readers. | 

Books bought with State Aid funds made 1961 the busiest year ever in the 
Catalog Department. By 1962, backlogs had built up again, as the number of 
new items continued to increase. The Catalog Department began cataloging 
such non-book materials as phonograph records, slides , and filmstrips, which 
previously had been cataloged in the various departments. 

Art Department expanded its collection of Slides. A new slide cabinet 

and slide carrying cases were purchased. Two new catalog units and special 
shelving for oversize reference books were installed in the Art Department, and 
the oversize reference collection was rearranged. Special collections of pictures 
were begun for two upcoming 300th anniversary celebrations: New Jersey's in 1964 
and Newark's in 1966. 

In the Music Division, some of the phonograph records were rearranged into 
three main categories: Opera; Musical Shows and Operetta’, and Folk Music. The 
main general collection was kept in alphabetical order by composer or album title. 
78 rpm records were gradually being replaced by 33 1/3 rpm records. Plans were 
made to tape some of the earlier 78 rpm records for preservation. Several local 
musical groups presented live concerts in the Library. Music Division continued 
its practice of supplying program notes for many concerts held in Newark. 

State Aid funds allowed Business Library to purchase thirty-two new city 
directories, as well as dictionaries and books on business history. The New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company supplied Business Library with telephone directories 


for major United States cities. Newark telephone directories for the years 1953-1955 
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were subpoenaed for use in a court trial. The basement of Business Library 
was painted and new metal book shelves were installed to replace the old wooden 
ones. Same of the least-used books were moved to the basement to relieve 
overcrowding in the public area. All the geographical materials were shifted 
to one location on the first floor. Fortune Magazine was purchased on microfilm 
and the old bound volumes were sold. Business Library published an article, 
"Business Books of 1961" in Library Journal, and conducted three workshops for 
junior analysts. An increase was noted in the use of Business Library by students. 

The Branches noted an increase in use by Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and 
other minorities. The Branch Adult Departments began purchasing paperback books 
in quantity. These books were not cataloged with the regular collection, but 
were kept on separate racks and circulated to the public using a simplified 
charging system. Each Branch bought a new paperback book rack. Because of 
its distance fron Main Library, Weequahic Branch began a collection of back issues 
of periodicals, which were kept in the basement. New lighting was installed in 
all the Branches except Springfield, and plans were made to move Springfield 
Branch to a new location. 

In 1962 the waiting time for non-resident cards was eliminated, thereby 
dranting instant borrowing privileges to all new borrowers equally. In 1963 
the practice was begun of registering all new borrowers for a one-year trial 
period. If their records were satisfactory, their cards were renewed for three 
years. .. 1f they proved delinquent, their cards were renewed for an 
additional trial year. The maximum fine for overdue books was $5.00 per book 
or the cost of the book, whichever was lower. 

Ihe Library increased its periodical subscriptions to include all periodicals 


listed in Readers' Guide and Applied Science and Technology Index. Same of 
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these periodicals were acquired through the Periodical Discard Project of 
the New Jersey Chapter of the Special Libraries Association. 

In February, a resula series of monthly film programs for children 
was started. One staff member was designated as full-time story-teller 
for the Children's Roams at Main Library and all of the Branches. In 1963 
a series of story hours for older children was presented. Like the 
pre-school programs, these proved very popular. 

Iwo new hospitals, Columbus Hospital and Newark Gardens Nursing Home, were 
given library service in 1962, bringing the total to ten. These were visited 
on a regular basis by Library staff members, 

In 1963 the Library celebrated its 75th anniversary as a free public institution. 
Art Department installed an exhibit on the history of the Library. A feature 
article on the Library's history appeared in the April 28 Newark Sunday News Magazine. 
On May lst, a gala dinner was held in the Military Park Hotel and attended by 658 
people. The guest speaker was William J. Brennan, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, a Newark native who had used the Library as a child. The 
Schoolmen's Club of Newark, which had been erecting camnemorative tablets in the 
city since 1911, dedicated a new bronze tablet in honor of the Library's 75th 
anniversary. This tablet was installed in the lobby of Main Library. 

On November 1, 1963, Newark Public Library was designated as a regional 
depository for United States Government documents for New J ersey. This made 
the Library a full depository rather than a selective one as formerly. It also 
gave Newark Library the responsibility for assisting other depositories in 
the state in disposing of unwanted documents, and for providing interlibrary 
loans of documents to other libraries in the state. As part of the document 


depository program, 174 bound volumes of documents and 371 unbound documents 
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were received fram other libraties to fill in gaps in the collection, 97 reels 
of microfilmed documents were also received in an attempt to reduce shelf Space 
needed for this collection. 

The Lending Department acquired copies of the constitutions of 115 different 
national and international trade unions, and complete histories of some of the 
large unions, as well as free subscriptions to four union journals. 

279 books in Russian were transferred to Main Library from Springfield and Van 
Buren Branches. The collection of Russian books was cataloged for the first time 
by a librarian with a background in that language. 

The Art Department catalog was revised and updated. With the gift of some 
old Valentines, the collection of Valentines was rechecked. Books having leather 
bindings were cleaned and treated for preservation. Art Department's pamphlet on 
its Picture Collection was lent to numerous libraries, including those in Canada 
and Australia, 

Musician, and supplied records for ice skating, synchronized swimming, Charleston 
dance contests, and other interesting programs involving music. 

The Library began to expand its services to the aged. Special collections of 
books to interest this group were established at Weequahic Branch and Kretchmer 
Housing Project, whose population had shifted from young families to older adults. 
A librarian from the Roseville Branch began visiting the Baptist Home for the Aged 
with books and talks about the Library. Other senior citizen homes were similarly 
visited. 


Business Library was becoming overcrowded with materials, and books had to be 
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stacked on the public reading tables. The collection was weeded, and 
many books were discarded. Circulating books dated prior to 1940 were 
moved to the basement. A new telephone and intercom System was installed. 
An article on Business Library appeares in the magazine New Jersey Business. 

In 1963, a grant of $25,000 was presented to Newark Library by the 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company in the name of their Board Chairman, 

W. Paul Stillman. The income from investments made with these funds was 

to be used to develop Business Library's collection of books and other materials 
on Insurance and Banking, which would be designated as the Stillman Collection. 

In the years following the Second World War, the Newark Public Library was 
able to modernize not only its building, but many of its collections and services 
as well. Events in the outside world brought new types of requests to the Library, 
and the librarians responded with open minds, following John Cotton Dana's precept 
of acquiring every source of information available. The next years would bring 
a new and challenging role to Newark Library, and place it in the center of 


research activity in the State. 


CHAPTER 7 
IHE METROPOLITAN AREA REFERENCE CENTER 


With growing literacy and increasing need for information, the library 
profession was facing new challenges. One of these was the problem of the 
Scholar in an isolated location needing rare or primary source materials. 
Clearly, the suburban library could not afford or justify the purchase and 
retention of such items. The answer lay in the establishment of a library 
network system, in which each small library would be assigned a-larger library 
in the vicinity to which it could turn for extended reference needs. The area 
libraries, in turn, would refer any questions beyond their resources to 
designated research libraries in the State. 

In 1964 James E, Bryan, Director of the Newark Public Library, was among 
those working closely with the New Jersey Library Association, the state government, 
and other groups, to set up a library network for this State. The system they 
established and put into effect created 24 Area Libraries and four Research 
Libraries: the State Library at Trenton, the libraries at Princeton and Rutgers 
Universities, and Newark Public Library. Newark Library took on increased 
responsibilities for interlibrary loans, photocopy service, and extended reference 
Service. A special Interlibrary Loan Office was set up in the Reference Department. 
Interlibrary loan statistics showed a steady increase in books lent to other 
libraries, and a decrease in books borrowed from other libraries. The trend 
in reference work was toward more detailed questions, often requiring original sources, 


periodical eee) and documents. 
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Under the Federal Library Services and Construction Act, Newark Library 
was awarded a grant of $100,000 for fiscal 1975, in recognition of services 
rendered to non-residents and to backstop other North Jersey Área Reference 
Libraries. This was the first year that Federal funds were granted to Newark 
Public Library. From State funds $88,162 was provided, bringing the total 
of Federal and State grants to nearly $190,000. This money was used to fund 
interlibrary loan service and build up special collections such as Art and 
New Jersey Reference. | 

These grants came in the nick of time. Early in 1964, Mayor Hugh Addonizio 
threatened to close the Library unless additional funding was provided. Two 
weeks later, $100,000 in Federal aid was granted in recognition of the Library's 
importance. By taking on the responsibilities of a metropolitan reference 
referral center, the Library became eligible for even more financial assistance, 
making its position once again secure. 

In 1964, the State of New Jersey observed its Tercentenary, or 300th anniversary. 
This event brought renewed interest in the history of the state, and the New 
Jersey Division of the Library did brisk business in reference work. On the other 
side of the coin, many of the books and other materials published for the 
Tercentenary were obtained and added to the New Jersey collections. 

Art Department acted as advisor to a group working on a restoration of the 
Old First Presbyterian Church in Newark. A growing number of collectors were 
using the Art Department's resources for the identification of rare objects. 

A large collection of World War I posters was donated to the Art Department. 


In the Music Division, a phonograph record inventory was completed. Wilson 
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Jones, a student at C.W. Post library school, wrote his Master's thesis 
on the development of Newark Library's Music Division and its services. 
Young Adult Department gave special attention to "drop-outs" returning 
to high school, by offering personal attention and readers' guidance, 
Cards in the Main Catalog were shifted to allow room for expansion in 
many places. The Library reduced its purchase of Library of Congress catalog 
cards and increased the use of cards made on its own duplicating equipment. 
some of the operations in the Catalog Department were simplified to Speed processing 
of books fram order to shelf. A representative of UNIVAC Computer Company visited 
the Catalog Department for consultations on the possibility of autamating some 


of the cataloging procedures. 
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At Business Library, an index to the magazine New Jersey Business was begun. 
An increase was noted in the use of Business Library by college students, and in 
the number of interlibrary loans made by this Branch, 

In July of 1964, Branch Brook Branch was closed due to deterioration of the 
building. Bookmobile service in this part of the city was increased until a 
new building could be found or built. 

In 1965 an increase was noted in demand for foreign-language books, and this 
collection was augmented as well as the section on foreign and international affairs. 
Social Science Division built up its collection of yearbooks and publications of 
foreign governments and international organizations, 

A literature rack with Social Security pamphlets was placed in the first floor 
lobby. The public was invited to take these pamphlets free of charge. Fran 
time to time, other free materials were offered in this manner. 


Ihe Newark News gave about 4,000 books to the Library. Of these, some 2,500 
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were added to the collections, and the rest given to other libraries. 

A complete list of all the Library's holdings was compiled and reproduced 
for use in the various departments and Branches as well as for distribution to 
other libraries. A finding list of government documents was also prepared. 

A College Aide program was begun in four children's rooms during the summer 
ot 1965. College students worked full time in these rooms and were given the 
assignment of working informally with individual children or small groups. A 

Teacher's College student was assigned to the Bookmobile as story-teller and 
program director. | Ihe Children's Department increased its showings of 
educational films. The Schools Division sent books to 20 new Operation Headstart 
Centers for preschool children, and four new nursery schools. Remedial 
reading materials were sent upon request to the Warren Street School. 

Art Department completed a re-cataloging of the Jenkinson Collection of 
finely printed books. Some of these books were transferred to, and others 
taken from, the regular reference collection. 

The Catalog Department was repainted and rearranged. The catalogers moved 
temporarily into the fourth floor auditorium with hardly any interruption of their 
work. When they returned, the new arrangement streamlined the flow of work, 
increasing speed, comfort, and efficiency. Along with their regular work, the 
catalogers began revising the card catalogs in all departments of the Library. 
The main catalog was periodically revised to prevent overcrowding of cards, In 
1966 the Catalog Department began a training program for assistants having no 
former training or experience in library work, and also served as a cataloging 
advisory center for libraries in surrounding communities. 

A major renovation project was begun at Business Library in 1965. A new 


electrical system and lighting, acoustical ceilings, and a new ventilation system 
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were installed. An alcove in the front part of the second floor was prepared 
for the W. Paul Stillman Collection of insurance and finance materials to be 
bought with funds donated by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, which 
helped to finance the renovation work. The Stillman Collection was officially 
opened to the public in December of 1965. 

In an effort to cooperate with anti-poverty programs, the Branch Libraries 
began acquiring adult materials with fairly simple vocabularies, to encourage 
and stimulate reading for self-improvement by persons with limited education. 

Van Buren Branch built up its collection in Black studies for use by Black high 
school students. An exhibit of Cuban-made handicraft items was shown at Van 
Buren Branch. Branch libraries continued the practice of making regular visits 

to nearby institutions, such as youth groups and homes for the aged, to tell them 
about the Library. | Community Councils in the Roseville, Vailsburg, Weequahic, 

and Van Buren areas used their local Library Branches as meeting places to discuss 
community development and local problems. A new and completely modern building 
was erected on Clifton Avenue for Branch Brook Branch, and opened in 1966. 

In 1966 new type borrowers' cards, made of shiny plastic, were put into use. 
Labels were used for signatures and expiration dates. All cards were issued for one 
year only. . 

Aa were begun to newspapers fram cities other than Newark and New 
York. These cities included Trenton, Baltimore, Washington, D.C., St. Louis, 
and San Francisco. The next year, several foreign newspaper subscriptions 
were added. 


Newark Library served as the periodical depository for special libraries in 
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the area as mare than fifty technical journals were received from factory 
libraries nearby. A collection of large-print adult books was begun 
in the Popular Reading Room with the acquisition of 67 titles. 

The City of Newark observed its Tercentenary, or 300th anniversary, in 
1966. As with the New Jersey Tercentenary in 1964, many new books and 
materials were published which were added to the Library's collections. 

In addition, members of the Library staff participated in many community 
activities to plan and celebrate the occasion. The Newark 300th Anniversary 
Comittee gave several hundred of its pictures, slides, and news clippings 

to the Library. Several scrapbooks with items pertaining to this event were 
canpiled by a librarian m the New Jersey Division. ©The Newark News gave the 
New Jersey Division a multi-volume handwritten index to the newspaper. Essex 
County Park Commission gave a collection of photographs of parks. 

The New Jersey Division contacted all historical societies, historical 
publishers, planning boards, and second-hand book dealers in the State, requesting 
to be notified of any new or used publications about New Jersey. Many of these were 
purchased and added to the collection. Duplicate copies of New Jersey books were 
removed from the shelves and placed in storage at North End Branch. The most 
valuable New Jersey books, along with those in greatest demand by the public, were 
placed in a locked glass-front case at the rear of the room, to le removed only 
by the staff at the request of a patron. Several valuable old reference books 
and atlases were laminated and rebound. In 1968 the name of the collection was 
changed to the New Jersey Reference Division. All materials in this Division 


were for use in the Library only; circulating copies of some of them were shelved 


in the book stacks, 
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Art Department librarians answered many questions from other libraries 
on handling phonograph records, training music librarians, setting standards 
for art libraries, choosing subject headings for picture collections, setting 
up cammnity art programs, and planning typographical exhibits. Among the 
organizations using this consultation service were the Newark Board of 
Education, Rutgers Library School in New Brunswick, the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, the Winterthur Museum in Delaware, and Casa del Libro in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Two hospitals, Memorial Center for Women and the Home for Incurables, moved 
out of Newark, and their library service was discontinued. 

In 1967, 275 volumes of periodicals and 100 volumes of United States Government 
documents were acquired on microfilm; also collections of materials on the Civil 
Rights movenent and the United Nations. Items. replaced by this microfilm were 
donated to other libraries. Newark Library became a depository for topographic 
maps of all the States. 

A program for adult basic education was begun by the Newark Department of 
Welfare in 1967. The Library sent a collection of 200 books to the Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church for use by participants in this program. A collection of 125 
books was sent to the Total Employment and Manpower (TEAM) Center on Springfield 
Avenue. Newark Senior Citizen Commission established several Centers around the 
city, and the Library supplied these with book collections and other services, 
especially film programs. Five deposit collections were sent to Project 
Headstart Centers for use by parents and teachers of preschool children. Book 
talks and Library orientation programs were given for parents of both Headstart 
and Newark Pre-School Council groups. Babies' Hospital and Irvington Nursing 


Home were added to Hospital Library Service. Patients in hospitals began to 
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request books in Spanish. 

In 1968, the fee for out-of-town borrowers' cards was raised from $5.00 
to $10.00 per year. A decline was noted in circulation of books and in the 
nunber of people using the Reference Reading Room. This was due to improvement 
in college and school libraries, increased use of photocopy service, and 
an increase in interlibrary loans. Main Library was becoming more of a 
reference and research center than a lending library. 

There was an increase of student use of the New Jersey Reference Division, as 
projects on urban history were being assigned, With the introduction of Negro 
history into the high school curriculum, an increasing number of Black students 
were using the Library, and books on Black studies were in constant demand. 

Alpha Keane Alpha Sorority, camposed of Black professional women, joined with 
the New Jersey Library Association and the Newark Public Library to publish a 
bibliography entitled New J ersey and the Negro. Art Department prepared several 
exhibits on Black artists, and sent several small exhibits on various subjects 
to the inner-city Branches. 

A major departmental reorganization took place in 1968. Education Division 
became part of Lending and Reference, and Schools Division was made a part of 
the Children's Department. The Education Division served the needs of teachers 
and those seeking information of institutions of learning, while all services for 
children were now brought under one jurisdiction. Schools Division remained in 
the basement just under the Education Division office, where it had been since the 
1950 renovation. There was a decrease in the number of requests for school materials 


from public schools, but an increase in nursery schools using the school trip service. 
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Newark Public Library received an incentive grant fram the State Library. 
$5,000 of this grant was allotted to the Young Adult Room for a Vocational 
Infomation Project. The Young Adult Room gave special tours and lessons in 
library use to mentally retarded vocational school students, high school 
drop-outs, and special college preparatory students. 

Bilingual flyers (in English and Spanish) advertising Library services 
were distributed at the Branches. 

In 1969 the City Council again threatened to close the Library and the 
Newark Museum due to inadequate funding. This threat of permanent closing 
brought immediate and strong response from many groups in Newark and surrounding 
cammnities. Signs in support of the two institutions appeared on cars, shop 
windows, and billboards all over the area. On April 1, about five hundred citizens 
attended a meeting in City Hall to oppose the closing. A similar number of 
people held a "March on Trenton" to ask Governor Richard J. Hughes for State 
funds to aid the Library and the Museum. As a result of these protests, the 
City Council voted to restore the budgets, and the State Legislature agreed to 
increase financial aid to both institutions, The Library received additional 
funding from the Federal Library Services and Construction Act. These measures 
removed the threat, and both institutions remained open with no interruption 
of service. 

The ten-cent charge for reserving books was discontinued. Rules allowed 
no more than three books to be reserved at one time, and reserves had to be 
made in person rather than over the telephone. 

Catalog Department reached the million-book mark in February of 1969, breaking 


all previous records in amount of work done. To alleviate same of the catalogers ' 
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work, Branch and Art Departments took over the filing of their own catalog 
cards. 

A pilot program was begun for training library internes, those library 
school graduates having no previous work experience. This program consisted 
of twelve 2}-hour sessions held in the Library auditorium, with department 
heads acting as lecturers. 

A third floor was added to the Maintenance Building. A photocopier was 
installed in the Art Department. The Music Division acquired a new phonograph 
machine with a cassette tape player and two sets of earphones. The New Jersey 
Chapter of Artists' Equity presented its Award of Merit to Newark Library's 
Art Department for notable service to art in the state. 
| Five additional deposit collections were sent to senior citizen and youth 
centers. This brought Extension Department's 1969 total to 25 collections in 
various parts of the City. Children's film programs and art instruction were 
included in the summer programs in the Extension Libraries. Newark Gardens 
Nursing Home was closed, and its library service was discontinued. Additional 
units at Martland Medical Center were given special service. 

In 1970, the news media were placing great emphais upon the problems of the 
disadvantaged. In the library profession, attention was being focused on the 
non-user, as libraries were being urged to "reach out" to these people and inform 
them of the benefits of library use. In response to this challenge, Newark Library 
launched its own Outreach Program. Newark, Jersey City, and Elizabeth Public Libraries 
requested and received State grants to improve their service to the disadvantaged. 


Newark's program was centered in the Extension Department, but all departments and 
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Branches participated to some extent. The "non-users" fell into two categories: 
those physically unable to come to the Library because of handicaps, illness, 
or confinement to homes or institutions, and those inner-city residents who 
seemed unaware of the benefits which the Library held for then. The Library 
literally "reached out" from its buildings to touch these people. Collections 
of books were placed in many social agencies, and their staffs were invited to 
tour Main Library. Children's and Schools Department sent book collections to 
67 Pre-School Council groups, nine school annexes, the Newark Boys' Chorus School, 
and many special homes and agencies serving children. Children's and art programs 
were held in various locations throughout the City. Library staff members 
actively participated in many important community meetings and events. As a 
result of these activities, many new patrons began using the library, and the 
Library became better known as a vital force in the City. 
With the increase in reference work, half of the north side of Stack 3, the 

stack level corresponding to the second floor, was caged in to make room for the 
expanding Reference Collection. 

The Children's Room at Main Library began a series of monthly Family Film 
Programs. Spanish-speaking storytellers for children were introduced. 

The Young Adult Room was repainted in bright colors, its furniture was 
rearranged, and new revolving papreback book racks were added to provide a 
informal, inviting atmosphere. Efforts were made to obtain books and materials of vital 
interest to urban young people. The Youth Advisory Council was reactivated, giving 
young people from Newark high schools a voice in planning programs and activities. 


During July of 1970 the Young Adult Room and other departments in the Library worked 
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closely with 100 students enrolled in the South Side Hign School-Within-a- 
school. an experimental program for gifted college-bound students. 

Ihe New Jersey Division noted an increase in use by doctoral and other 
graduate students writing theses on subjects related to New Jersey. Their 
canpleted papers were donated or otherwise acquired by the Division and 
added to the New Jersey collection. The monthly bibliography Dissertation 
Abstracts was carefully searched for theses on New Jersey, and many of 
those found were purchased fran University Microfilms in Am Arbor, Michigan. 
Each of these papers was the end result of months of detailed research, and 
they often contained information not available from any other source. To 
further augment the collection, the New Jersey Division librarians made 
many pleasure and business trips around the State to purchase books, souvenir 


pamphlets, post cards, and other such materials. Several prominent Jerseyans 


donated their personal post card and photograph collections. A detailed card 
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in the Art Department some years before. This index was retyped and added to 
the New Jersey Illustration Index, which was in the form of a card catalog. About 
four hundred 35mm slides were purchased fran the New Jersey Historical Society 
and added to the New Jersey collection. In research work, increased emphasis 
was being placed upon the racial and ethnic structure of Newark, the conditions 
of its wards, and its politics. New Jersey's Black history and current social 
conditions also received special attention, 

The Art Department received a grant of $1000 fram the State Council for the 
Arts to prepare a traveling exhibit entitled "One Hundred Years of Graphic Art 
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in New Jersey." Forty original prints were selected fran the Library's 
collections, and a 34-page catalog was prepared and printed. The exhibit 
circulated for eighteen months to libraries , Museums, galleries, schools, 
colleges, and even banks throughout the State. 250 catalogs were left at 
each show. A folding panel exhibit on "Graphic Art by Black Artists' was 
prepared by the Art Department and circulated among the Branches. The Art 
Department held an exhibit of works by New Jersey artists and a gala reception 
for these artists, 

An important collection of 439 books in Portuguese was presented to Newark 
Public Library in 1970 by Dr. Nuno de Menses Cordero, consul of Portugal. 

In 1970 another attempt was made to establish a collective bargaining unit 
for the Library employees. A Newark Library Guild was formed, and this affiliated 
with AFSCME of the AFL-CIO. 

(ge 

In the spring and summer of 1970, a series of violent race riots broke out in 
several major American cities. Newark officials and residents thought they might 
be spared, until July, when one of the worst riots took place in the city. Afterwards, 
lite was never quite the same, and this was felt at the Library's Branches. People 
hesitated to walk the streets after dark, so evening hours at the Brancles were 
reduced to one night each week, with closing at 8:00 rather than 9:00 PM. 
Construction of a new superhighway through Newark, Route 280, made it sonewhat 
difficult for patrons to get to Roseville Branch. 

The Branches reported a growing demand for books on Black studies, With 
an increase in Hispanics using the Branches, collections of books in opanish 


were enlarged. A librarian from North End Branch began visiting shut-ins at 
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Stephen Crane Village housing project with books and personal service. Dayton 
School Library offered similar service to residents of Kretchmer Homes. Branch 
Brook Branch acted as registration center for Barringer Adult School. Elementary 
school teachers began bringing classes to.the Bookmobile. A small book 
collection was placed in the psychiatric ward:of Martland Hospital. 

In 1971, for the first time on record, over 100,000 reference questions were 
answered by the Library. Trends in reference work were toward medical and 
scientific subjects, local data, and current affairs. Heavy use was made of 
the clipping files, statistical sources, and special indexes, many of which 
were made at and by the Library itself, There was increasing use of the telephone 
to replace in-person researchers. Due to heavy demand, the Patent Collection was 
moved fran storage space at North End Branch to a new stack in the Maintenance 
Building behind Main Library. Some 6,000 volumes of bound periodicals were also 
moved to this location. 

The collection of Spanish books was expanded in both adult and juvenile areas, 
with emphasis on such practical subjects as consumer education and child care as 
well as ethnic history and culture. Lending Department staff members helped the 
Catalog Department catalog books in foreign languages, especially Spanish and 
Portuguese. With funds from the Metropolitan Regional Library Grant, bulk 
collections of books in foreign languages were loaned to other libraries in 
the State. Besides French, German, and Spanish books, other languages 
requested were Russian, Polish, Greek, Italian, Hungarian, Swedish, and Yiddish.. 
Many new books, not yet cataloged, were used to fill these requests. 

As another service financed by this grant, the New Jersey Division offered 


consultations to other libraries on setting up New Jersey collections, obtaining 
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primary source materials, and using specialized preservation techniques. The 
Division made a point of collecting photographs and periodical articles dealing 
with the recent Newark riots. 

The Art Department greatly increased its circulating collection of slides, 
which was begun in 1954. In 1971 the Art and Music Department presented 36 
exhibits, 22 film showings, 38 department tours for visiting groups, and, in 
cooperation with the Music Department of Rutgers University in Newark, a series 
of seven live concerts. This series was continued for several years. 

The Children's Department, in addition to its regular story hours, held 
several special programs, including a "Meet the Author" story hour, a Spanish- 
language story hour, art demonstrations, an African Culture hour, and holiday 
activities. As part of the Outreach Program, story hours were held at hospitals 
and children's service agencies. 

In the Young Adult Room, circulation of non-fiction materials was more than 
triple the volume of fiction. This room was also being used by adults for 
browsing and relaxing. 

Àn increasing need was felt for photographic services, especially for pictures 
and other materials which do not reproduce well on ordinary copying equipment. 
This work was being done by a local commercial photographer, at a cost paid by the 
Library or passed on to the patron requesting the work. With the Library's 
increasing importance as a reference center, such requests were on the increase, and 
it became desirable to microfilm the Library's catalogs as well as some valuable 
reference materials. In 1971 the Library installed its own Photographic 
Laboratory (which became known as the Photolab) on the third or top floor of the 
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Maintenance Building, with an industrial camera, a microfilm camera, and full 
darkroan equipment. A full-time photographer was hired, and darkroan operations 
began in 1972. The first project was to microfilm the Library's complete catalog 
of about one million cards onto 25,000 feet of microfilm. Sets of 120 cartridges 
of this microfilm were sent to the other Area Libraries, and updated periodically. 
Other projects included microfilming entire runs of several local newspapers and 
periodicals, and the papers of the New Jersey Urban League. Individual photographic 
service was also provided to patrons wishing to purchase copies of Library materials. 
This added a new dimension to the Art Department and New Jersey picture collections. 

| Business Library and the New York Stock Exchange presented a series of four lectures 
on Securities and Investing, held at Main Library. Business Library compiled ratings 
for seven New Jersey cities from 1950 to 1971. In 1972 a group of students from 
Essex College of Business visited Business Library with their teacher, and some 
applied for Library cards. 

After a severe September hurricane, Vailsburg Branch held a meeting to inform 
local businessmen of disaster loan availability. A group of young people from 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps of Martland Hospital toured the Springfield Branch 
for an introduction to the Library's services. 

The Outreach Program continued to place book collections in Commmity Centers, 
churches, drug rehabilitation centers, manpower training agencies, senior citizen 
centers, adult education facilities, clubs, health agencies, and youth centers. By 
1973 the Outreach Program included 40 adult and 125 children's facilities. As a 
guide for personnel working with these groups, a Demonstration Book Collection was 
set up in the fourth floor auditorium of Main Library in 1971. This collection 


consisted of books and other materials of interest and use to the disadvantaged, and 
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included such topics as basic skills, job training, employment information, 
Black history and culture, and books in Spanish. Later posters and phonograph 
records were added. This collection was visited and studied by many librarians 
and other people involved in work with the disadvantaged. 

A new Bookmobile was purchased in 1971 to replace the old one. In addition 
to books, the Bookmobile offered special programs for children including reading 
clubs, arts and crafts programs, and game sessions. 

As part of the regular Extension Service, 100 books were sent to the library 
of the Martland Hospital Nurses’ Residence. The first one-rocm storefront library 
opened in 1971 in the Model Cities Multi-Purpose Center on South Eleventh Street. 
It contained 2,000 books for adults and children, as well as magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and a small reference collection, It was kept open Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays from 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. By the end of 1973 the Storefront 
Libraru was the only agency remaining in the Model Cities Center. However, so 
great was its popularity that the Model Cities Office decided to renovate the 
building and provide larger quarters for the Library. 

In 1972 the Newark Library installed the Centrex direct dialing telephone 
systen. Outside callers could now reach each department directly by dialing 
its own number, and the departments could call each other in the same way. The 
offices and departments of Newark City Hall and other municipal agencies were 
also included in this system. 

Library hours were reduced in 1972 due to a cutback in funding. Main Library 
closed at 6:00 P.M. on Tuesdays and Fridays, and remained open until 9:00 P.M, 
on other evenings of the week. Saturday hours remained 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
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The "one renewal only" policy was changed to allow unlimited renewals. 

An extended bus strike, extreme heat during the summer, and development of 
collections in other Area Libraries all contributed to a decline in people 
using the Newark Library. To meet growing demand, Lending Department built 
up its collection of books on astrology and Islamic stes. Social Science 
Division compiled a "Black Biographical Index." Beginning in 1971, a list 
of new acquisitions in Black studies was issued along with the regular monthly 
acquisitions lists. | 

New book stacks were installed in the Popular Reading Room, and the "A through 
G" section of the Fiction Collection was moved there. This relieved overcrowding 
in the Fiction Room. Furthermore, browsers in the Popular Reading Room enj oyed a 
sanpling of the Fiction Collection in addition to the regular collections shelved 
around the walls, 

Ihe John Cotton Dana Manuscript Collection, consisting of writings by and about 
the famous librarian, was returned to the Library from the Newark Museum, and added 
to the New Jersey Division's Archives and Manuscripts Collection. Duplicates of 
some New Jersey documents were moved to the basement of the Maintenance Building. 
An Oral History program was begun by the New Jersey Division. 

In 1972 the Newark News, the principal newspaper of both the City and the 
State, ceased publication. Its library, or "morgue", contained thousands of 
articles and photographs covering every conceivable subj ect, with special emphasis 
upon local affairs. Several local institutions expressed serious interest in 
acquiring this valuable collection, and after due consideration, it was given to 
the Library with certain conditions. One of these was that the Library provide a 


building in which to store the materials, and a nearby warehouse was rented for the 
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purpose. Access to the collection is through daily messenger service from 
the New Jersey Division, upon request of any patron or librarian in any part 
of the Library. Since its acquisition, the collection has been in constant 
use for all types of reference work. Several thousand of the photographs 
have been added to the New Jersey Picture Collection, and others are available 
upon request. This collection firmly established Newark Library as the 
research center of the state for photographs of New Jersey subjects. 
Art and Music Department began a collection of art and music books in Spanish. 
The department was officially designated a State resource for art research. 
‘Children's and Schools Department staff members visited 3,/68 classes and 
held 57 story hours at agencies outside the Library during 1972. ^ Arrangements 
were made for classes and other children's groups to enjoy guided tours of Main Library 
or their neighborhood Branch. Sumer programs for children included, in addition 
to the regular reading clubs, a wide variety of craft, theatrical, and social activities. 
À plaque honoring Dr. Nicholas Sivolella, a Trustee and President of the 
Board of Trustees, was installed at the new Branch Brook Branch. The Branches reported 
a growing demand for materials containing both English and Spanish, and paperbacks. 
Hospital libraries requested and received books in ‘Spanish, Children's story 
hours were held at Crippled Children's and St. James Hospitals. Martland Hospital 
Library was moved into a new room. Ivy Haven Nursing Home closed, and its library 
was discontinued. Hospital library service was extended to the Newark Health and 
Extension Care Unit. Service to shut-ins began in 1972, and by the end of the year 
included twenty individuals. 


Under a State grant, the Essex County Youth House Library was established in 
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1972 and brought under the supervision of the Children's and Schools Department. 
By 1973 it was kept open until 8:30 P.M. during the week and half days on 
Saturdays. Along with a general book collection, it offered books on Black 

and Puerto Rican studies, careers, Science, sports, biography , encyclopedias, 

and general reference works. In reading level the collection ranged from low 
ability to college level. Every resident of the institution visited the library 
at least once a week, and in most cases thrice weekly. 

As part of the Outreach Program, a second small bookmobile named the Roving 
Reader was purchased and put into operation. This brightly-painted van cruised 
the streets of the imer city during the sumer, equipped with a loudspeaker systen 
l which played music and broadcasted announcements about the Library. Whenever 
enough attention was attracted, the van would stop to lend books, register new 
borrowers, hold story hours or game programs, and even show films using equipment 
brought along. Portable tables were used to set up book displays and sidewalk 
libraries at a mament's notice. The Roving Reader also offered library service 
to shut-ins and held film programs at Senior Citizen Centers and at Weequahic 
Branch, Flyers describing the Library were distributed at banks, Stores, and even . 
house-to-house, By 1975 the Roving Reader had become so popular that several 
new services were added: crayons and coloring books for children, current popular 
magazines for adults, and an abundant supply of adult and juvenile paperback books , 
including many in Spanish, 

In 1972 James E. Bryan, Library Director since 1958, retired. J. Bernard 
Schein, Deputy Director and Personnel Officer, was appointed Director. William 
Urban, Head of the Lending and Reference Department, became Assistant Director. 


Urban had been a Science and Technology reference specialist before becoming 
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a department head in 1962, As Assistant Director he assumed supervision of 
the following departments: Catalog, Order, Binding and Repair, Registration 
and Receiving, Transportation and Delivery, Building Maintenance, and the 
Library Purchasing Office, which handles all office supplies and equipment, 
Urban also worked with the department heads and the maintenance staff to 
coordinate the major departmental moves of 1974. 

In 1973 Newark Library was designated by the State Library to receive 
two copies, rather than one, of all State documents. New Jersey Division 
received one hundred roll maps from the Greater Newark Chamber of Commerce. 

A new microfilm reader was installed in the New Jersey Room. The Division 
reported increasing use of its law materials. <A New Jersey Urban History 
Association was formed, and the New J ersey Division became the clearinghouse 
for information for and about the group. 

Art Department arranged a second traveling exhibit for the New J ersey State 
Council on the Arts. ‘The Soroptimist Club of Newark donated a domed moveable 
exhibit case which was used by Art and other departments for special topical 
exhibits. 

To ease the work of the Catalog Department, New J ersey, Young Adult, and 
Education Divisions took over the filing of their own catalog cards. Art and 
Branch Departments had been doing this since 1969, 

In 1973, the Library experimented with various publicity methods: radio 
announcements, news releases and feature Stories, leaflets distributed around the 
city, two television programs, and bus cards displayed in Newark buses and subway 


trolley cars. In 1974 the slogan "The Best Bargain in Town" was adopted and 
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printed on 250 automobile bumper stickers which were distributed to the 
Library staff and interested friends. The Slogan was also displayed on 
thirteen billboards in Newark. Billboard advertising had been used by 
John Cotton Dana in the early years of the century, and again during the 
1969 threat to close the Library and the Museum, 

At Business Library, reference questions reflected problems in the 
national econamy. Black patrons were requesting information on business 
opportunities in real estate and retail shops. Business Library supplied 
a reading list for Newark city employees about to retire, Suggesting materials 
on Social Security, recreational facilities, and related topics. 

| At Branch Brook Branch, a tutor met with students for sessions preparatory 
to high school equivalency examinations. All the students in this program 
passed successfully. 

The extension of Newark Public Library in Newark City Hall was re-activated 
and expanded in 1973. This collection was limited to books and materials dealing 
with government, law, and public affairs, both in Newark and elsewhere. It was 
intended for the use of City Hall personnel in their daily work. Questionnaires 
were sent to these administrators to determine what materials should be furnished 
by this library. By the next year, the collection included abstracting journals 
and indexes in the social sciences and engineering, as well as City and State 
documents, and documents and publications of other cities comparable to Newark in 
Size and problems, In 1975 a program of exchanging documents with other cities 
was begun. Two special services were provided by the professional librarian in 
charge of this collection. One was the compiling of reviews of certain articles 


and publications, and sending these reviews to the appropriate officials. Secondly, 
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the City Hall librarian spent one day each week at Main Library doing specialized 
reference work requested by his City Hall patrons. 

In 1974, several of the departments in Main Library were relocated to reflect 
a shift in emphasis in the reading needs of the public. The Young Adult Room, 
for example, had been set up in response to the demand by this age group for 
an almost separate culture of their own. ‘This had been caused, in turn, by 
the "war baby" boom of the 1930's and 1940's, which had resulted in an increase 
in teenage population. By the 1970's, however, young people were beconing more 
sophisticated, and this was reflected in their reading habits and school assignments. 
Translated into library terms, this meant that more and more students were using 
the'regular reference collections, a return to habits of the early days of the 
Library. In accord with this trend, it was decided to move the Young Adult 
collection into a section of the Popular Reading Room, and limit the collection to 
recreational and lighter reading fare. Paperback books, popular magazines, games, 
and phonograph records and equipment were moved into this combined department, making 
it the "leisure" section of the Library for both young people and adults. The 
reference and curriculum-oriented books fram the Young Adult Room were integrated 
into the regular collection, making them available not only to students but also to 
adults with reading problems. -This resulted in increased circulation of these 
simpler books, and eased the transition from teenage to adult level reading. 

The Children's Room, now called the Junior Room, was moved across the first 
floor lobby into the former Young Adult Roam. This, incidentally, was the room 
in which the Children's Department had begun when the Library opened in 1901! 
Children's phonograph records were also moved into this roon, which was kept open 


all hours that the Library was open. Parents, teachers, and other adults working 
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with children used the roan during the evening hours, 

Meanwhile, another problem had developed, The New Jersey Reference 

collection was rapidly outgrowing its quarters, and the extreme heat which 
often occurred on the third floor was dangerous to some of the older books, 

: manuscripts, and documents which formed an important part of the collection. 

. Therefore, the New Jersey Division on the third floor and the Education Division 
on the first floor exchanged rooms, The Education collection was modified | 

somewhat, The Parents’ Collection of psychology books and representative 

children's books was taken out of Education and integrated into the regular 

. collections.. All vocational materials, formerly in Children's and Young 

Adult, Divisions, were brought to Education, where!" 9Y could be used by patrons 
of all ages. 

Ihe New Jersey Division, meanwhile, was moved into larger and cooler quarters 
on the first floor. The bulk of the collection was shelved. behind the reference 
desk, and the Division adopted a "'closed-stack' system by which materials had to 

be requested fram. the reference librarian. The new guascers included a second roam 
s | containing a private office for the department head and a large workspace for the 
| staff to cm the pu "behind-the-scenes" classification and preparation k 
E required by so specialized a collection. The former Children's Room | 
: became an Archives Room to store:;the many rare documents, manuscripts, and 
enema) ized publications which were part of the New Jersey collection. This 


room was completely closed to the public, but all of its contents remained 


J 


available upon request. 
This major move was completed during the summer of 1974 with à minimum of 


inconvenience and no interruption of service in any department. However, the 
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transfer of large collections of books fran me department to another caused 
added work for the Catalog Department. Still, this did not keep Catalog 
Department fram adding the largest number of new books since 1935 --- 64,527 
volumes. Catalog Department also did "rush cataloging" for five new extension 
libraries. 

A Manual of Interlibrary Loan Procedures was compiled and sent to other 
libraries in the network system, in accordance with the original contract. An 
increase was noted in Art and Music materials being sent out on interlibrary 
loans, and in the borrowing of slides, especially in sets. 

. A $4000 grant was given to the Library by the New Jersey Historical Commission 
for the microfilming of the Harry Dorer photograph collection.  Dorer had been 
a photographer for the Newark News and the earlier Newark Sunday Call, and for 
some 35 years he had taken pictures of local scenes and historic events in the 
Newark area. Dorer's glass negatives were now re-photographed on modern film 
by the Library Photolab. The Photolab established archival standards for 
permanent preservation of photographic work. 

Junior Room prepared over 2500 special programs (story hours, arts and 
crafts, pre-school groups, film showings, etc.) attended by more than 37,000 
children. A new feature was the "Hooray for Children" Saturday series of 
eight monthly programs presenting magicians, puppet shows, musicians, and 
dancers. These programs brought to the Library many children not attracted 
by books, and were successful enough to be continued for the next several 
years. Story hours and children's activities were brought to children in 


hospitals, pre-school centers, and the Center for the Mentally Retarded, 
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Schools Division sent supplementary reading to 95 public, private, and parochial 
schools in the City. 

The New Jersey Library Association held its 1974 Convention in Newark. The 
Newark Library held an evening Open House and arranged tours to nearby places of 
interest. Five hundred copies of the booklist of the Demonstration Book 
Collection for the Disadvantaged were distributed at the Convention, and some were 
sent to the Newark Board of Education and the other Area Libraries. 

Ihe City of Newark began preparations for the celebration of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial. Library staff members served on several committees and 
began preparing collections of Library materials which would be in heavy demand 
during the commemorative year, In 1975 the New Jersey American Revolution 
Bicentennial Committee held its organization meeting in the Library. The 
Library staff, especially the New Jersey Division, had done a good deal of the 
work of organizing the Committee and setting up its programs. 

A remodeling program for seven of the eight Branches (excluding Business 
Library) was begun in 1974 and completed in 1976. The work included repainting 
and the installation of air conditioning. As had become customary, Open House 
programs were held to show the finished work to the public. 

Twenty-five children from the Happy Home Day Care Center visited Mount 
Vernon Branch weekly for story hour and filmstrip programs. Vailsburg Branch 
established a book deposit collection for parishioners at the nearby Kilburn 
Church. As observed at Main Library, young people at the Branches showed 
an increased preference for the adult collections, although Young Adult sections 


were provided for them. 
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In mid-December of 1974, two new storefront libraries were opened in 
renovated stores, one on the corner of First Avenue and North Tenth Street 
in the North Ward, the other on Clinton Avenue near Seventeenth Street in 
the South Ward. Both locations had previously been served by a weekly 
Bookmobile stop. With a grant of Federal funds through the New Jersey 
State Library, Newark Library sent a collection of 25,000 volumes to the 
Corrections Center at Caldwell. Books-by-Mail service was begun in April, 
with a 50% matching grant from the State Library in the amount of $2000. 

In response to telephone or written requests, books were sent by mail to the 
handicapped, senior citizens, and other shut-ins, with a self-addressed and 
stamped return envelope. 

By 1975 Newark Public Library occupied a unique position in the State library 
network. It was the only library operating at all four levels of the designated 
plan: (1) as a Local Library serving the residents of Newark, (2) as an Area 
Library supplementing the services. cf the libraries of East Newark, Harrison, 
Hillside, Kearny, and North Arlington; (3) as a Research Library providing 
throughout the state materials not available in smaller libraries; and (4) as a 
Regional Library providing reference referral and interlibrary loan service for 
North Jersey. 

A shift was noted in public reading tastes away from best-sellers toward 
non-fiction. Unemployment and difficult economic conditions once again brought 
many people into Main Library and Business Library to find out about job opportunities. 
During National Library Week in April, patrons were allowed to return overdue books 


without paying fines. These "forgiveness weeks" had been popular during the 
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Periodical holdings were revised and updated. A union list of periodicals 
was published in coUperation with CHEN (Council for Higher Education in Newark) 
and RIS (Research Information Service of Rutgers). 

Newark Board of Education donated to the Library 9000 photographs of Newark 
schools and school activities. Photograph collections were also obtained from 
the Seabrock Farms Agricultural Community; Newark Airport (construction of the 
first airport); the scrapbooks of Judge Richard Hartshorne of East Orange; and 
the Prudential Insurance Company's photographs of the Art Deco architectural 
details of Pennsylvania Railroad Station in Newark. All these photographs were 
added to the New Jersey Picture Collection. Photographs of Newark Public Library 
Trustees were transferred from the Art Department to the New Jersey Division, and 
added to the Newark Librariana Collection. In 1976 the work of Edward C. 
Minthorne, official photographer of the City of Newark during the years 1926-1973, 
were given to the New Jersey Division by the Division of Central Purchase of the 
City. The Photolab began archival preservation procedures for the 12,202 negatives 
in this collection. 

Art Department's holdings influenced the New Jersey Institute of Technology 
to open its Architectural School in Newark, and many students from this school 
became regular Library users. Art Department held an exhibit and reception for 
New Jersey wamen artists. 

In 1975 the Demonstration Book Collection for the Disadvantaged was dispersed 
and the books put back into the regular collections. The Branches requested and 
received many books in Spanish. 


The Mayor's Policy and Development Office held a public meeting at Springfield 
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Branch to discuss the spending of Federal funds for urban renewal in Newark, 

Paul Hagara, a Newark lawyer, gave Business Library some City Directories for 
Newark and its neighbors Belleville and Nutley. Twenty more old Newark City 
Directories were sent to Business Library by the New Jersey Division. The 
older City Directories were sent to be laminated for permanent preservation. 

Madison Area storefront library outgrew its quarters on Clinton Avenue in 
the South Ward, and expanded into the adjacent store, which had been vacated. 
Twenty-nine special programs (story hours and film showings) were presented 
there, and attended by 150 adults and 800 children. Classes fram nearby 
Madison Avenue School visited the facility. 

In 1976 several small calculators were installed in the Popular Reading 
Room and the New Jersey Room, for the use of both the Library staff and the public. 
This project was funded by the State Library. Representatives from the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology instructed the Library staff in the use of these machines. 
They were used by the public for homework assignments, banking, and other personal 
mathematical needs. Art Department installed a Visual Maker, enabling patrons 
supplying their own film to make their own slides fram pictures in the Library's 
collection. 

The Black Studies collection was updated and expanded. A11 subject headings 
containing the word "Negro' were changed to "Afro-American" in keeping with a 
Library of Congress cataloging change. Soon afterward, they were changed again 
to "Black". Likewise, the heading 'Waman" was changed to "Women". The word 
"Fiction" was added to all catalog cards for fiction books, making it easier for 


the public to determine whether books were fiction or non-fiction. 
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Young Adult Division presented a series of ‘Summer Happenings", nine special 
programs for teenagers including dramatic performances, films, and recitals by 
the Newark Boys' Chorus and the Afro-Ballet. 

Each Branch, with the exception of Roseville and Springfield, organized a 
Friends of the Library group to promote awareness of library services in the 
comunity. | Newly-formed local Block Associations held meetings at Vailsburg 
Branch. 

In 1977, funds for materials were reduced, making it more difficult for 
the Library to continue its dual functions as a research facility and a 
"people's library". Federal funding of the Outreach Program was discontinued, but 
all Outreach activities were maintained on a somewhat limited scale. For 
example, the Roving Reader staff was reduced to one full- and one part-timer, 
but the van continued to cruise the streets, playing its music and informing the 
public about summer activities at the Library. 

Àn increase was noted in the number of groups requesting tours of the Library. 
Many of these were professional or serious-minded people who wanted detailed 
explanations of Library operations. The Lending Department gave tours and 
instruction in Library use to 60 groups from 22 different agencies, over 1000 
people in all. Special programs included the movie "Roots" shown on several 
Saturdays in the summer, a program on "Operation Sail", and the annual Newark 
Black Film Festival. This latter was co-sponsored by the Library, the 
Newark Museum, Rutgers University, and New Jersey Institute of Technology. 

The Library compiled a booklist on "Blacks and Film" to be distributed at the 
Festival. 


Booklists in Spanish were campiled and issued. | Catalog Department began 
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putting subject headings in both Spanish and English on cards for the Spanish- 
language book collection. A new sixty-drawer unit was added to the Main Catalog 
in the Lending Department, and cards were shifted to allow expansion in all the 
drawers. 

In the New Jersey Division, a new index to the map collection and a New 
Jersey Celebrity Index, listing nationally-known individuals who came fram 
the state, were begun. The New Jersey Division installed a large exhibit 
in Newark City Hall and the Library's second floor gallery for the 25th 
anniversary of the Newark Human Rights Commission. 

A microfiche reader was installed in the Art Department, and several new 
microfiche items were added. Several hundred art color slides were made by 
the Photolab from the Art Department collections, same as replacements for 
faded and worn-out slides. 

The Photolab checked all negatives owned by the Library to find those 
containing cellulose nitrate, an explosive and highly dangerous chemical. 

Such negatives were re-photographed on modern safety film and the originals were 
discarded. The Photolab also microfilmed the indexes to the Newark News 
and the Newark Star-Ledger. 

At the Branches, more books were being lent te» adults; than to children. 
Adult circulation topped that of Main Library. Bus iness Library marked its 
50th anniversary in the building at 34 Commerce Street. During the summer, 
Springfield Branch offered breakfast and lunch programs to the children of 
the neighborhood. This was a Federally-funded program begun in a nearby 
church, and taken over by the Library. 
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On October 2, 1977, J. Bernard Schein, Director Since 1972, retired. 

William Urban, Assistant Director, was named Acsi Director. John R. Abram, 
who had succeeded Urban as head of the Lending and Reference Department, became 
the Assistant Director. Before becaming a department head, Abram had been a 
reference librarian and had been in charge of interlibrary loan services. 
Meanwhile, the Board of Trustees launched a nationwide search for a new 
Director. A similar search in 1942 had brought John Boynton Kaiser to the 
Newark Library. 

In 1978, budget cuts forced the Lending Department to buy fewer new books and 
to reduce the number of duplicates acquired. Purchase of replacements for 
“worn-out copies had to be discontinued. The Lending Department supplied foreign 
books to the New Jersey Library for the Blind and Handicapped, to be transcribed 
into Braille or read onto records. Tours of the Library were given in Spanish 
for several commmity groups. 

Rising costs were noted in Art and Music materials, The high cost of | 
periodicals in these fields brought many people into the Library to read them 
Or take them out. There was an increase in Art and Music materials on microfiche, 
requiring expensive reading equipment. Art and Music Department noted an increase 
in interlibrary loans, often involving patrons coming in person to get their 
materials, with written permission from their local libraries. These people often 
borrowed special materials not available anywhere else. The State network 
officially recognized Newark Library as the state center for music research as 
well as for art. An increasing number of college classes were coming into the 
Art Department by appointment, for tours and to study specified materials. 

There were many requests for information connected with major art exhibits being 


held in New York City. 
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Children's Department continued to serve not only children but also 
parents, teachers, and young adults needing help with homework assignments. 
Telephone reference work was on the increase in this Department. Some 
8,524 books, discarded from Children's Rooms at Main Library and at the 
Branches, were sent to Schools Division for distribution to the schools. 

New libraries were. opened at Dayton Street and Sacred Heart Schools. 

The New Jersey Division took a new step in its efforts toward permanent 
preservation of its unique collections... In 1978 the Division applied for and 
received a $16,000 Federal matching grant fran the National Archives to microfilm 
its entire Picture Collection, with the exception of pictures in books. Aided 
by additional clerical staff, the professional staff began refining the subject 
arrangement of the collection. Each photograph was assigned a number and a brief 
identifying phrase, which were typed on a label to be photographed with the 
picture. All of the microfilming, as well as the preparation of negatives: for 
duplication on request, was done in the Library Photolab. This project was used 
as a model for similar ones in other large libraries around the country, some of 
which wrote directly: to Newark for advice. 

The New Jersey Division exchanged some duplicate books with the Special 
Collections Department at Rutgers University. in New Brunswick, to further round 
out both collections. The Consumers' League of Montclair donated valuable 
manuscripts on labor, women's rights, and milk prices in the state. Several 
local historians who had been using the New Jersey collections helped the Division 
obtain obscure local materials. 


The document, periodical, and newspaper collections in the New Jersey Division 
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were reyised, updated , and weeded, New shelying was installed in the reading 
room of the Division to accomodate these growing collections, 

Patrons from the. fields of goverment, business, and industry were making increased 
use of the New Jersey law, document ; and picture.collections, Classes from nearby 
high schools and colleges visited the Division, These visits sometimes resulted 
in semester-long projects in the local history field, ^ Exhibits became an important 
part of the New Jersey Division's work in 1978 and 1979, . These ranged from small 
exhibits in the room to large displays in the second floor gallery and.at locations 
outside the Library, These exhibits increased public awareness of local events 
and conditions, and in some cases inspired further research by graduate students 
and historians, 

City Hall Library, originally intended for the use of municipal officials, 
noted increasing use by graduate students and researchers fram local law firms, 

. 1979 was a "housekeeping" year throughout the Library system. Adult discards 
increased by 4,000; juvenile discards by 1,000. Roughly half these discards were 
suitable for offering to the public at the Library book sales, a practice begun 
in 1973. 

A program of increased publicity brought over 3,000 items to the Library as 
gifts. Significant among these gifts were large donations of music scores and 
Yiddish-language books from Newark residents; the philosophy collection of Tombrock 
College, a short-lived Catholic institution in West Paterson; and several periodical 
runs fram Rutgers University. The Art Department received a donation from the 
estate of New Jersey artist Louis Lozowick, and nearly $3,000 worth of finely 


printed art books fram the Ackerman Foundation of New York City. 
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The Lending Department was still feeling the effects of reduced budgets, 
and had to forego the purchase of several important reference books. Changing 
needs in the community changed book-buying policies somewhat. In the Education 
Division, greater emphasis was placed upon career-oriented materials» Science 
and Technology Division bought less technical materials, which could be 
supplied by the schools, and more of the popular how-to books and science 
publications geared to the non-academic adult reader. The Fiction Collection 
was methodically weeded. Same of the old, heavily-duplicated, little-used, 
and outdated Fiction books were discarded, . The Overflow Fiction collection 

in the stacks was also weeded, and some of the books were shifted to make room for 
T acquisitions. 

Subscriptions to the microfilmed Magazine Index and Newspaper Index were 
purchased fram the Information Access Corporation and installed in the main 
reference roam, along with a special microfilm reader. These were subject ` 
indexes to articles in current publications, and were updated by monthly 
supplements. A Periodicals Committee was appointed to review and update 
the Hbre periodical holdings. Two other Committees were appointed from 
the Lending Department staff: a Program Committee to plan Young Adult and adult 
programs, and a Publications Committee to plan and coUrdinate booklists and 
other materials issued by the Department. 

Children's Department noted a change in its programs. There were fewer 
Story hours for children above the third prade, and more films, contests, and 
craft sessions. An increase in the availability of day care in the city caused 


a decrease in attendance at the preschool programs, On the other hand, a 
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significant number of children and their parents fran communities outside 
Newark were attending the "Hooray far Children" Saturday programs. 

Ihe year 1979 brought major changes to the Catalog Department. With 
a grant fram the Library Development Bureau of the New Jersey State Department 
of Education, Newark became one of approximately 2,000 American libraries 
using the computerized cataloging services of the Ohio College Library Center 
(OCLC). ` Begun in 1969 by a group of Ohio colleges, the Center was now run 
by a corporation in Columbus,.Ohio.. Cataloging data was supplied by the Library 
of Congress and by OCLC member libraries, and stored in computers in Columbus. 
Before Newark Library could join the system, some changes had to be made in 
its cataloging policies, which until now had been governed by the needs and 
traditions of only one library. A representative of the OCLC network came 
to Newark fran Philadelphia to consult with the librarians. and prepare a catalog 
card printing profile. This profile represented a reconciliation between local 
practices and the national standard, The Newark cataloging staff began to study 
the ISED (International Standard Bibliographic Description), the use of which is 
required by OCLC, and soon began to apply it in their work, 

On August 20, 1979, the OCLC computer terminals were installed at Newark Library. 
A temporary moratorium was placed on new cataloging while the staff learned to use 
the machines, and while the Catalog Room was rearranged to allow more room for work 
still to be performed in the Library. The Philadelphia representative returned to 
act as instructor in the first session of an intensive training program. The 
catalogers applied thenselves, and soon were teaching each other to use the 
terminals. As a result of careful planning and enthusiasm on the part of the 


Staff, the training process was completed in one month. 
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Joining the OCLC system has brought numerous advantages to Newark 
Library. Cataloging data can be obtained instantly for any book already 
cataloged by any library in the network, and cards can be ordered. The 
time and work saved can be best appreciated when one considers the increasing 
number of new books arriving at the bray each year, Only when a computer 
check shows a book not to be in the OCLC records do the catalogers do 
original cataloging. These records are then entered into the terminals as 
Newark Library's contribution to the permanent data base. Besides these 
cataloging functions, the OCLC terminals have other uses in the Library. 
Each day they are consulted by the Interlibrary Loan staff to obtain instant 
identification of books and lists of the libraries which own a requested title. 

On November 1, 1979, Newark Library received a grant of $92,238 ($320,033 
Over a 3-year period) to increase its services to the Hispanic community, both in 
Newark and throughout the State. Newark Library had already been SES erated as 
the State center for foreign language materials, collections of which had DN 
maintained since the closing years of the 19th century. | It was therefore 
natural that Newark be chosen to lead a program to help a large group of new 
immigrants adjust to the American language and way of life. Representatives of 
25 other libraries in New J ersey cities having large Spanish-speaking populations 
met with Newark librarians to establish goals and plan the program, and to form 
an Advisory Committee to direct its development. 

An initial step in this program was the further building of Spanish-language 
adult and juvenile book collections, at Main Library, at the Branches, and for 


sending to other libraries. Efforts were made to publicize the program by 
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meeting with camunity leaders and using various advertising methods 

to bring Spanish-speaking patrons into the Library. Two Hispanic bilingual 
librarians were added to the staff, one in the Lending and Reference Department 
and the other in the Children's and Schools Department. Their duties ranged 
fran providing special readers' advisory services to bringing Spanish-language 
versions of the traditional children's programs to schools and other agencies 
in various parts of the City. For this service, a van was purchased to 
transport books and materials. A children's contest was held, and the name 
"Happiness on Wheels" was selected and painted in bright colors, in English and 
Spanish, on the vehicle. Response to this and the other programs was immediate 
and enthusiastic. . Plans were made to increase service to Hispanic patrons in 
other libraries, and to use this as an example for programs to help other 
immigrant groups. 

The Outreach Program continued to operate with greatly reduced funding. - 
Activities in this program fell into four categories: 0 maintaining special 
collections of books to interest the people the Library was trying to reach; 

(2) coperative involvement with community groups and agencies with which 
neighborhood people readily identified; (3) the Roving Reader summer program 

to bring library service to people not involved in community groups; and (4) 
maintaining two storefront libraries. Most successful of these programs was 

the involvement with community groups and with senior citizens. This included 
placing book collections in agency locations, weekly visits by Library staff 
members for book talks and card registration, film programs, and participation in 
agency meetings by Library staff members. 


A special collection of books for patients with disabilities was placed in 
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the Newark Extended Care Facility. This included large-print books for 
those with impaired vision and pictorial and other simplified books for 
those with short interest spans. 

Business Library marked its 75th anniversary in 1979. Several new 
photocopy machines were installed, bringing patrons into the Branch 
especially to use this service. 

William Urban, Acting Director, retired on February 1, 1979, after 30 years 
of service to Newark Library. John Abram was named Acting Director. In 
September, after a two-year search, the Board of Trustees appointed Thomas J. 
Alrutz as the new Director and John R, Abram as Assistant Director. Alrutz was 
B Kentucky native who had spent part of his youth in New Jersey. He came to 
Newark from Virginia, where he had been associated with the Fairfax County 
Library System for eleven years. His experience there included a variety of 
reference and administrative positions. Some of his responsibilities had:been 
coürdination of reference services in 17 libraries, control of budget allocations 
and expenditures for reference materials, establishment and administration of 
a new library, work with Boards of Trustees and the community in public relations, 
developing policies and programs, hiring and training of personnel, and transforming 
a comnunity library into a regional library. In addition, Alrutz had an extended 
background of study and research into computerized library methods. 

Alrutz expressed strong interest in continuing Newark Library's policy of 
extending library service to all segments of the commmity, especially through the 
Branch and Outreach programs. He advocated use of the most modern technology, such 


as microforms and computers, to provide the maximum service with minimum difficulty 
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for the staff. He encouraged the staff and members of the library 
profession to accept these changes and adapt to them, for without change 
the institution would stagnate. With the help of these innovations, 
Newark Public Library will continue to be responsive to the needs of 


its community and the world. 


EPILOGUE 


Having brought this history up to the present date, the book must 
cane to a close. But the activities and development of Newark Public 
Library go on. Even as these lines are being written, new developments 
and changes are taking place, and still others are being planned, to increase 
the Library's service in a changing society. The compiling of the Library's 
history is an ongoing process, and the author sincerely hopes that new editions 
of this work will appear at regular intervals. It will be interesting to 


document the innovations which the future will certainly bring. 
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